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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*” 
THE GREAT Ty! LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD IX OF ANY 


PURIFIER WORLD- -FAMED = 


AND og ; 
RESTORER. ea) tHe worto. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Uicerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases). BY ALL CHE MISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Lincotn & MIDLAND CouNTIEs’ DRUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford, Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
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HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
And all Chemists and Perfumers, 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
























































dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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The Religious of this Community receive a 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
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akg limited number of young ladies for education, 


The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 


Mins. tity Lae MEDICAL PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. EDWARD ST. JOHN. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL Mitirary ACADEMY, WooLWICcH ; RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL . ; . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics. ‘ , G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ; ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq., and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Classics : Latin and Greek ‘ ; The Principal. 
English : Language and History . J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
French Language . ‘ ‘ ‘ Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . . ‘ ; The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry ? ; i ‘ Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical . ‘ ‘ The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
- Political . , , The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective . ‘ ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ‘ ‘ The Principal and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils bine the sieges of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


President. 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Hon. Secretaries. 
REV. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esq., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION = = = TEN SHILLINGS. 


PUBLICATIONS NOW ON SALE. 


OLD SERIES, ONE PENNY EACH. 
True Wayside Tales, First and Second Series, pp. 36 each. 
Lingard Papers, pp. 40. 
English and Irish Martyr Papers, pp. 36. 


NEW SERIES. 

Primary Education. By Rev.Father SpLarne (Second Edition) pp. 32, 1d. each. 
Positivism, pp. 12, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
The P.P.P.: A Tract on Thrift, pp. 4, 4d. per doz., 1s. per 100. 
Little Rosary Book (Illustrated), 4d. each, 3s. 6d. per roo. 

‘a The same in sheets for distribution as Rosary Ticket, 1d. each, 

6d. per 100. 
Short Indulgenced Prayers On Card, %4d. each. 
Preparation for Confession, for Little Children ' 4d. doz. 2s. 6d. 
Short Morning and Night Prayers per 100. 
Advice of Leo XIII. to Catholic Youth, pp. 8, 14d. each, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


*,* List of cheap and good Books, suitable for distribution, sent on application 
with stamps for postage. 





Address—18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
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M. H. GILL AND SONS LIST. 


BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 








Month of Mary, or Practical Meditations for each day of the Month of May. 
by the Abbe BERLIOUX. Translated from the French by LartirIA SELWYN OLIVER. 
With Preface by Most Rev. Dr. HEDLEY. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

Mary Immaculate, Mother of God: or, Devotions in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By Ven. Archdeacon KINANE, P.P. With Preface by his Grace the Most 
Rev. Dr. Croke. Eleventh and cheaper Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Month of Mary for all the Faithful: or, A Practical Life of the Blessed 
Virgin. Translated from the French by Rev. M. COMERFORD, P.P. 32mo, cloth, Is. 

Month of Mary. Principally for the use of Religious Communities. ‘Translated 
from the French. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Madonna. Verses on our Lady and the Saints. By Rev. M. RussE1,~S.J. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated from the French of 
the Abbé Orsini. By Very Rev. F. C. Husensetu, D.D., V.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Lily of Israel: or, The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By the Abbé 
GERBET. Translated from the French. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Manual of the Seven Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Father 
SEBASTIAN, Passionist. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Loreto Flowers, being Short Meditations on the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
By Dom SILVANO Razzi, O.S.B. Translated by F.M. 18mo, cloth, Is. 

A Novena in Honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Le P. Pierre-JosEPH 
DE CLORIVIERE, S.J. Translated from the French by Rev. J. MACVEAGH, C.C. 18mo, 
cloth, Is. 

The Dignity, Sanctity, and Intercessory Power of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. By Very Rev. ULick J. CANON BourKE, P.P. Post 8vo, wrapper, 6d. 

The Immaculate Conception. Summary of Conferences. By Rev. Father 
BRUNO VERCRUYSSE, S.J. 48mo, wrapper, 2d. 

Manual of the Children of Mary. 48mo, wrapper, 2d. 

Hymns for the Month of May. 48mo, wrapper, 1d. 


An Introduction to the Devout Life. By Sr. Francis pe Sates. New 
Edition, carefully revised, and compared with the latest French edition. Royal 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 

Light from the Lowly; or, Lives of Persons who Sanctified them- 
selves in humble positions. By the Rev. Francis Burina, S.J. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. Fcap. 8vo, handsome cloth, 7s. 

*,* Also in twelve series, cloth extra, 1s. each; cloth, red edges, 6d. each. 

Life of Madame de Bonnault d’Houet, Foundress of the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus. Translated from the French. With a Preface by Lady HERBERT. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Some Account of Don Bosco and his Work. Gathered chiefly from 
the narrative of Dr. D’EspINEY. By Mrs. F. RAYMOND BARKER. 18mo, cloth. Is. 

Gill’s Illustrated Magazine for Young People. A Weekly Journal of 
Good and Pleasant Reading. Part VI., May, 1885, 6d. 





*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
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St. Anselm’s Society 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD BOOKS. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1860, 


With the Sanction and Blessing of the Holy See, and under the Patronage of 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HIERARCHIES. 


President : 
THE Lorp HErRRIEs. 


Vice-Presidents : 
His GRacE THE DUKE oF Norroik, E.M. 
THE Marquess OF Ripon, K.G. 
THE EArt or DENBIGH. 
Tue Lorp GERARD. 
THe Hon. anp Ricut Rev. Mer. GItBert Tarport. 


Permanent Council : 


His EMINENCE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Tue Marquess or Bute. Tue Rev. Fr. BripGetTr. 

THE Lorp ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. THe Rev. Fr. Ryper. 

THe Very Rev. Dr. WaALsH oF THE Rev. W. E. Apopis. 
MayNoortu. THe Rev. Fr. CoLeRIDGE. 

TuHE Very Rev. Provost NorTHCOTE. T. W. Attigs, Esg. 

THE Very Rev. Mar. SMITH. D. Lewis, Esg. 

THe Very Rev. Fr. Morris. E. H. Tuompson, Esg. 


AUBREY DE VERE, EsgQ. 


Elected Members forming the Executive Committee : 


Tue Rev. G. AKERs. GEorRGE Biount, Esg. 
TuHeE Rev. Fr. CLarkeE. James Britten, Esq. 
Tue Rev. Dr. GRAHAM. W. H. Lyatt, Esq. 
THe Rev. S. McDanie_. Orsy SHIPLEY, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary: CANON WENHAM. 
Society’s Depository : 
5, AGAR STREET (cose To THE STRAND aT CHARING CROss). 
MR. J. A. FAGAN, Manager. 


Subscriptions are urgently needed for defraying the first expenses of the 
Depository, for printing the Classified Lists, as well as for enabling the Society to 
make Grants of Books to various Institutions, such as Workhouses and Hospitals, 


and to Poor Missions, from which several applications have been received. 


Subscriptions are received at the Depository, or may be sent to the Secretary, or 


paid in to the London and County Bank, Richmond Branch. 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 


Just out. 
We Catholics. I. Critical Catholics. II. Concerning the Clergy. III. Con- 
cerning the Laity. IV. Pull together. Price Is. 
The Secret of Plato’s Atlantis. By Lorp ARUNDELL oF WarDouR. Cloth, 6s. 





BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Ready Immediately. 
Mary in the Gospels. By the Very Rev. J. S. Norrucotr, D.D. New 
edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Book of the Holy Rosary: a Popular Doctrinal Exposition of its Fifteen 
Mysteries. By the Rev. H. Formpy. Embellished with 36 full-page Illustrations. 


Cloth, elegantly bound. Reduced from tos. 6d. to 5s. (net). 
Children of Mary. Select Narratives for the Young. Cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 


Child’s Month of May. 6d. 

Father Faber’s Translation of De Montfort’s True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. Cloth, 2s. 

Legends of Our Lady and the Saints. New edition. Tastefully bound in 
blue cloth, extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Little Book for Marye Month. Compiled and adapted for the use of our 
Blessed Lady’s Sodalists and other Liegemen of Her Dower, as England is called. Blue 
cloth, Is. 

Lourdes Month of May. From the French of Lasserre, 2s.6d. Cloth, 3s. 

Mary, Glories of. By Sr. AtpHonso Licuorr. Edited by BisHop CorFin. 
The best and only complete English edition. New edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. 
Also in better bindings. 

Mary in Sorrow and Desolation. 1s. Calf, 4s. 

Mary magnifying God-—May Sermons. By Rev. 
New edition, 2s. 6d. 

May Carols, or “Ancilla Domini.” By Auprey DE VeReE. Third edition, 
enlarged, cloth gilt, with frontispiece, 5s. With Photos., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

May Chaplet, A, and other Verses. By Rev. Kenetm Dicpy Beste, 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Blue cloth, gilt, 4s. 

May Pageant, A: a Tale of Tintern. By Father Caswa.t. Second edition, 2s. 

May Papers, or, Thoughts on the Litanies of Loreto. By the Rev. J. PuRBRICK 
S.J. Third edition. 2s. 

Miniature Life of Mary for Every Day of the Month. Compiled by 
H. S. BowpEn, of the Oratory. Cloth, 6d. Gilt, Is. 

Miraculous Episodes of Lourdes. By Henri Lasserre. Continuation 


and Second Volume of Our Lady of Lourdes. Translated from the-Seventeenth edition, 
with the express permission of the Author, by M. E. MARTIN. Blue cloth, extra gilt, 5s, 
Month of Mary. By the Rev. Father Becxx, General of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the German. Blue cloth, 3s. 
Pilgrim’s May Wreath. By Rev. F. THapprus. Second edition. Blue 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


St. Alphonsus’ Month of Mary. 1s. shite is. 6d. 


Father Humpurey, S.J. 


Priest 


Granville Sianatiane: 28, Goch Street, ‘endian Ww. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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In One Volume, large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 632, Price 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, 
cloth, Price 13s. 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


By Father JOHN MORRIS, S.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 

“Such lives as these, which take hold of you by the cords of Adam, are well calculated to 
draw men on by degrees to a love for religious and spiritual reading.” —Z.xtract from the Bishop of 
Salford’s Pastoral on Spiritual Reading. 

BURNS and OATES, Granville Mansions, Orchard Street, London, W. 
and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C 


THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 





Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 
Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent fost-free on application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS GF BOOKS PURCHASED. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
The Sisters OF THE HoLy CHILD Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a BoaRDING SCHOOL at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 


religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 


various kinds of Needlework. 
The pension is #18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, #1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, “1 1s. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 














PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 
In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 

This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at avery moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JamEs 
CuaRE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hix, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 

For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D. ; the Very 

Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 

Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 


Westminster. 
The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 


Day Scholars equally with that of the Kesident Students. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 


Under the direction of the Josephites, 


(A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 

This College HAS REMOVED from CROYDON TO WEYBRIDGE, to the seat of the 
late Lord Kilmorey. 

‘*A demesne of great beauty, pleasant woods and lofty heights” (Black’s Guide to Surrey), 
beautifully sheltered by a belt of evergreens. The Estate is in a favourite locality, surrounded by 
private parks, and contains Farm, Kitchen-garden, Bakery, Swimming-bath, Gymnasium, Cricket 
and Football Field, with Pavilion. An important addition was made in 1878 to the Mansion, and 
the whole Establishment has been fitted up with all requisites for a First-class College. 

The PRINCIPAL FEATURE OF THE COLLEGE will be as heretofore, the care given 
to the teaching of Modern Languages. A Large Staff of Masters permits personal supervision and 
individual training. The Course of Studies comprises all the subjects of a Classical and Liberal 
Education, and is divided into three Departments : 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY. 

Junior Boys occupy a separate building. 

The College is within five minutes’ walk from Addlestone Station, which is reached in about 
thirty-five minutes from Waterloo or from Clapham Junction Stations. 

For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. L. O. PowELs, C.J., President, St. George’s 


College, Weybridge. 
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THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 





. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 


very suitable for delicate boys. 


. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 


Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 


. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 


by Lay University Masters. 


. French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 


and has had much experience with English boys. 


. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 


course. 
The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 


A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 
the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 


the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 


years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 


learned professions or for any special examinations. 


The following persons lecture in the Hall: 
The Very Rev. FATHER Prior. 
Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 
Dom MIcHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 
Dom OswaLp HunTER Bxiarr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 
Dom MArTIN WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 
W. E. PoynTEr, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 
W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 
Herr Cart Max MULLER, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur Bourceat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 


For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 





as above. 




















A Curious Literary [mposture. 





THE recent appearance of a revised edition of Father Nierem- 
berg’s Temporal and Eternal’ recalls the memory of a literary 
fraud, which gives to this work a special interest apart from its 
own intrinsic merits. It would be difficult to find a more curious 
instance of the irony of fate than that by which the ascetical 
treatise of a Spanish Jesuit, a Papist among Papists, should 
have been read and admired by whole generations of devout 
Protestants as the work of the greatest of Anglican divines. 
Such, however, has been the actual fact, and to this day the 
reputation of the divine in question is still suffering from the 
simple faith and Catholic realism of the book once fathered 
upon him.* The discovery of the imposture was made years 
ago, but it seems to have been widely forgotten, and the Preface 
to this new edition of the original work contains no allusion 
to it. Let this, then, be my excuse for giving in the following 
pages a brief account of the forgery and its detection. 

There are few of my readers who will not be familiar with 
the name of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor in 
Ireland, but an Englishman born and bred. Of all the great 
Anglican divines, he perhaps has approached most nearly to the 
reputation of a great sacred orator. That he falls far short of 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and the celebrated preachers of the south 
of Europe will scarcely be disputed. Very different are Evelyn’s 


1 The Difference between Temporal and Eternal. Translated from the Spanish of 
Father Nieremberg, S.J., by Sir Vivian Molyneux. New edition, revised by Father 
M. Russell, S.J. Dublin: James Duffy and Sons, 1884. 

2 Canon Farrar alludes to this in a recent work. ‘‘ Even in modern times this 
danger [spurious works and falsification] has not wholly ceased. The glaring and 
wretched sermon of a Spanish Jesuit, Nieremberg, on ‘the Pains of Hell’ is often 
attributed (even by Mr. Lecky and Mr. Alger) to Bishop Jeremy Taylor” (A/essage of 
the Books, p. 1§9, note on early Christian Pseudepigraphy). When Canon Farrar 
describes a treatise of eight hundred pages, dealing with nearly all the chief doctrines 
of Christianity as ‘‘a sermon upon the Pains of Hell,’”’ he can hardly be deemed to 
possess an acquaintance with the work which would give any great weight to lis 
censure of it. 
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quiet notices of “an excellent discourse from the famous Dr. 
Taylor,” to Mme. de Sevigné’s glowing accounts of her great 
French contemporaries. Still Taylor’s sermons are, perhaps, at 
their best when read as literary compositions in the quiet of 
one’s room. As such they must always take the first rank 
among the classics of the Anglican pulpit. Bishop Taylor has 
little passion, he is always somewhat grave and stately, as was 
the manner of the seventeenth century ; but there is found in his 
writings a rhythm and a beauty which we seek in vain in Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and the other great stylists of the same 
period. In this way he stands almost alone. No other English 
churchman, until the present century, has occupied any great 
place in the history of English literature. But Taylor has 
frequently been lauded with an enthusiasm which is almost 
incredible. Many even of those who are perfectly familiar 
with Taylor’s writings will be unaware of the extravagant 
admiration for his powers expressed by most of the earlier 
critics of the present century. Take, for instance, the following 
passage : 

As to Jeremy Taylor [says De Quincey in his essay on Rhetoric] 
restless, fervid, aspiring, scattering abroad a prodigality of life, not 
unfolding but creating with the energy and “myriad-mindedness” of 
Shakespeare .. we would as readily undertake to put a belt about 
the ocean as to characterize him adequately within the space at our 
command.* 


So Coleridge: 


The most eloquent of divines! Had I said of men, Cicero would 
forgive me, and Demosthenes nod assent.* 


Hannah More, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Hazlitt, all use 
similar language, and I may add, as a climax, a remark of Lord 
Jeffrey’s in the Edinburgh Review : 


We will venture to assert that there is in any one of the prose folios 
of Jeremy Taylor more fine fancy and original imagery,—more brilliant 
conception and glowing expression—more new figures and more appli- 


3 De Quincey, Works, vol. x. p. 44. His daughter, in a private letter to Mr. 
Austin Allibone, says: ‘‘I should think any one would guess from his (De Quincey’s) 
works what a great admiration he had for Shakespere and Milton. I do not think 
that people would gather the same opinion as regards Jeremy Taylor, and yet I think 
he would have placed him beside those two great towers of strength ” (Allibone’s 
Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 2350). 
* Quoted by Allibone, 74. 
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cations of old figures—more, in short, of the body and soul of poetry, 
than in all the odes and the epics that have since been produced in 
Europe.° 

It is not to Taylor’s sermons alone that these and many 
similar criticisms are directed. His devotional treatises, more 
than anything else, have tended to make his name a household 
word amongst all pious Protestants. Unlike some other literary 
masterpieces, they met with a wide popularity on their first 
appearance, and this popularity has never been interrupted to 
the present day. The best known of all, the two treatises on 
Holy Living and Holy Dying, often printed together, had gone 
through fourteen editions within thirty years, a success which 
may not sound startling to our modern notions, but which was 
very exceptional in the seventeenth century. How many 
editions have been issued since it would be almost impossible 
to calculate. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor died in Ireland in 1667. Seventeen 
years after his death, a volume was printed in London, with 
the following title: Coztemplations of the State of Man in this 
Life and in that which ts to come. It professed to be a posthu- 
mous work of Taylor’s, and was accompanied with two addresses 
to the reader, the second of which, with its somewhat peculiar 
syntax, may be given in full: 

Candid reader, 

The most learned and pious Jeremy Taylor, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor in Ireland, having left these holy Con- 
templations in the hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full purpose 
to have printed them, if he had lived; but since it has pleased God 
to take that devout and holy person to Himself, the better to advance 
devotion and sanctity of life, and to make men less in love with this 
frail life, and more with that which is eternal, it is thought fit to make 
them public. I beseech God to conduct us all, by the many helps and 
assistances, which He hath been graciously pleased to afford us, to 
further us in piety and holiness of life, is the prayer of 

Thy friend, 
ROBERT HARRIS. 

The other address to the reader is longer and bears the 

signature of B. Hale, D.D. It begins thus: 


Courteous reader, 
I have soberly considered these holy and devout “Con- 
templations ;” I have never read anything with more comfort, or which 


5 Edinburgh Review, vol. xviii. p. 278. 
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made a greater impression on my soul. ‘Therefore, hoping they may 
have the like effect upon others, I commend them to all persons who 
desire happiness in this life or blessedness in the future. Here thou 
mayest see the uncertainty of mortal life, the instability of human 
greatness, the fate of kingdoms and the period of empires ; the world’s 
funeral, time laid in the dust, and the dread and horror of the last 
judgment. 


No information, it seems, can be obtained about either of 
the individuals whose names are affixed to these two letters. 
It has been suggested that the last quoted was a fabrication, 
intended only to give countenance to the first. This seems 
unlikely. Dr. Hale’s letter is neatly worded throughout, and 
too great a contrast to the clumsy periods of the other to make 
it probable that they came from the same pen. Besides, there 
is nothing strange in the fact either that an individual ecclesiastic 
should not be traceable at this distance of time, or that he 
should have commended a treatise which has since excited 
the admiration of so many individuals much better known to 
fame. 

At any rate, no doubt of the authenticity either of the book 
itself or of the commendatory letters seems to have been felt 
at the time. The volume enjoyed a popularity inferior only 
to that of Taylor’s genuine works, and nine editions of it were 
printed before 1723. After that date it appears to have fallen 
into comparative neglect, and when another edition was brought 
out at the beginning of this century, it attracted almost as much 
notice as if it had been a perfectly new work. It was at this 
time that the genuineness of its authorship began to be called 
in question. It was pointed out that the language was certainly 
inferior to Taylor's best manner, that the work was posthumous 
and insufficiently attested, and that there were glimpses of 
doctrines by no means in harmony with the known opinions 
of the author of Holy Dying. The only subject for surprise 
is that these doubts had not been felt before. There were 
other points, some of which may be noticed later on, which 
were still more calculated than these to arouse suspicion, and 
which seem to have passed unchallenged. 

In 1828 Bishop Heber published his great edition of Taylor’s 
collected works. In his Preface, from which I shall afterwards 
have occasion to quote, he refers to the doubtful authorship of 
the Contemplations on the State of Man, and criticizes the work 
at some length. It was not the only book which was attributed 
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to Taylor on rather unsatisfactory evidence. Two others, the 
Treatise on Christian Consolation and the Treatise on Artificial 
Handsomeness, had never been acknowledged in his life-time, 
though since then generally printed under his name. The latter 
of these two Heber satisfactorily rejects, but in the case of the 
Christian Consolation, as well as of the Contemplations, he 
expresses his unhesitating conviction of their genuineness and 
prints them in their natural order with the rest. Not long 
afterwards, however, it was shown that the Czhristzan Conso- 
lation at least, was not authentic. Whether accident or fraud 
were in this instance responsible for the mistake it is impossible 
to say, but when nearly the whole of the book was shown to 
be made up of extracts from two contemporary Anglican 
divines, no doubt could be entertained that it had no right to 
be placed among the works of Jeremy Taylor. 

It was only natural that this discovery should cast still 
further suspicion upon the other posthumous treatises which 
claimed the same authorship. Archdeacon Churton sometime 
afterwards made an elaborate examination of the Cotemplations, 
and in an article published in one of the magazines stated very 
strongly his conviction of its spuriousness, venturing further 
to attribute the work to some Catholic ascetic writer of the 
same century. He was enabled very successfully to confirm 
his own conjecture. About twelve months afterwards chance 
threw in his way a copy of Sir Vivian Molyneux’s translation 
of Zemporal and Eternal, and a brief examination sufficed to 
show that he had here the long sought for original. The results 
of his careful comparison of the two books were given to the 
world in pamphlet-form under the title of A Letter to Joshua 
Watson, Esq., D.C.L., printed in 1849. 

The forgery thus brought to light was of a very singular 
kind. The industry and patience spent upon the task must 
have been considerable, so great that one is tempted to ask 
if the hope of pecuniary gain is alone sufficient to account for it. 
It is not that great care has been exercised in selection or 
omission, nor again has the forger attempted by additions of 
his own to give the work a colouring which should counterfeit 
Taylor's mannerisms. But what must astonish any one, who 
takes the trouble to make a comparison of the Contemplations 
with Father Nieremberg’s work, is the immense pains and 
ingenuity in piecing together a number of fragments in an 
order different from the original, with the one object it would 
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appear of avoiding detection, but with a most inexplicable 
carelessness about all other points of suspicion. As Archdeacon 
Churton remarks, the work resembles nothing so much as the 
exercise of an ingenious schoolboy, who copies with helpless 
fidelity the phrases of his neighbour's theme, but alters the 
arrangement of words or sentences, thinking thereby that he 
will completely hide the resemblance. From the first seventy 
and last one hundred pages of the original the compiler borrows 
little or nothing, imagining perhaps that these were most likely 
to strike the eye of any one casually turning over the leaves 
of the volume. The first chapter of the Contemplations contains 
extracts from bk. i. ch. xiii. and three other chapters ; the order 
being ch. xiii., ch. xi, ch. xii., ch. xiii. again, ch. xv. and finally 
ch. xiv. On the same plan all the earlier part of the volume 
is ingeniously woven out of non-consecutive passages ; although 
as the work advanced the writer seems to have grown weary 
and followed his guide without these doublings and windings. 
To give a better idea of the method, it may be worth while to 
take from Mr. Churton’s analysis the exact pages of 7emporal 
and Eternal which are represented in one of the earlier chapters 
of the Contemplations. Bk. i. ch. iv. is a good specimen. This 
is extracted from the following pages of Molyneux’s translation. 


Contemplations on the State of Man. Lemporal and Eternal. 
Heber’s edition, vol. iii. Bk. iii. ch. viii. pp. 309—311, 316. 

PP. 431—437. » ch. vil. pp. 300—302. 

? ”? PP: 314, 315- 


Bk. i. ch. xiii, pp. 87, 88. 
Bk. iii. ch, vii. pp. 310, 311. 
Bk. i. ch. xii. pp. 74—8o. 


While following this curiously perverse arrangement, and 
picking out a sentence here and a paragraph there from the 
translation before him, the compiler has at the same time 
adhered very closely to the actual wording of what he was 
copying. It is true that he has omitted much, but at the same 
time, as I have said above, he has added little or nothing of his 
own. There is scarcely a sentence, excepting the short prayers 
at the end of the chapters, which is not to be found somewhere 
in Nieremberg. Let me illustrate this point by setting down 
a short passage from the original and from the Contemplations 
in parallel columns. It is a fair average specimen.® 
§ Temporal and Eternal, p. 76; J. Taylor, Works, vol. iii. p. 435. 
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Temporal and Eternal. 


For, as the grass, which is cut 
in the morning withers before night, 
and as the flower is quickly faded, 
so is the life of all flesh the beauty 
and splendour of it passing and 
withering in a day. Upon which 
saith St. Hierome: “ He who shall 
look upon the frailty of our flesh, 
and that every moment of an hour 
we increase and decrease without 
ever remaining in the same state, 
and that even what we now speak, 
dictate, or write, flies away with 
some part of our life, will no doubt 


The Contemplations. 


For as the grass which is cut in 
the morning withers before night, 
and as the flower is quickly faded, 
so is the life of all flesh, the beauty 
and splendour of it withering in a 
day: he who shall look upon the 
frailty of our flesh, and that every 
moment of an hour we increase 
and decrease, without ever remain- 
ing in the same state, and even 
what we now speak, dictate, or 
write, flies away with some part of 
our life, will not doubt to say, “his 
flesh is grass, and the glory of it as 





say his flesh is grass, and the glory _ the flower of the fleld.” 


of it as the flower of the field.” 


This last sentence illustrates one of the peculiarities of the 
adaptation. Father Nieremberg is very fond of quoting the 
Fathers at considerable length. In fact one of the most pleasing 
features of his book is the selection of eloquent passages from 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Bernard, St. Jerome, &c., with which 
he drives home an argument. Now the ingenious gentleman 
who perpetrated the forgery has in numerous instances thought 
fit to treat these citations as part of the original text and has 
given no indication of their origin. If Bishop Heber and the 
critics who examined the authenticity of the book had been 
somewhat better read in the Fathers, they would have noticed 
that this supposed work of Jeremy Taylor's contained from ten 
to twenty long passages from this source without any acknow- 
ledgment of their authorship. A most unlikely omission in a 
writer whose elaborate display of references was at all times 
little short of pedantic. 

But to pass on. One of the difficulties which the adapter 
seems to have felt were the numerous quotations from the 
Scripture which Father Nieremberg delights in. He does not 
appear to have adopted any constant plan with regard to them. 
In the earlier part he omits them almost entirely; in other 
cases, he employs the authorized version. Towards the end, 
however, growing more careless, he actually leaves the slightly 
modified Douai translation used by Molyneux, with the marginal 
references to the Latin Vulgate. It is strange that this did not 
at once reveal the spuriousness of the work, and even point 
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more precisely to its Catholic origin. Thus a dozen citations 
or more are indicated in the margin by the abbreviation Ajoc., 
and although it is conceivable that Bishop Taylor should have 
quoted the Greek title, it should at least have been noticed as 
remarkable that in all his genuine works he never refers to the 
book by any other name than the usual Revelations. More 
striking still, in quoting the Psalms the adapter has sometimes 
forgotten the different numbering in the authorized version. A 
reference to Sap. v. seems to have mystified the editor altogether, 
as no notice is taken of it in the list of passages cited from the 
Scripture and Apocrypha. 

Such negligences as these are very flagrant, but they occur 
chiefly towards the end of the treatise. Elsewhere the adapter 
has been more cautious. Thus, for instance, he changes “the 
space of an Ave Maria” into “one minute,” he generally leaves 
out the prefix Sz, he omits all reference to the “doing of 
penance,” and in fact disguises any allusions to Catholic doctrine. 
Nevertheless no very remarkable intelligence is apparent in 
his work. Not unfrequently he succeeds in misunderstanding 
and making nonsense of the original, in one case even enriching 
the English language with. a new word, sata, a meaningless 
blunder, still printed in Heber’s edition, which stands in lieu of 
the Spanish word sa/a, used by Molyneux in the sense of hall 
or dining-room. Altogether it would be difficult to find any- 
where a stranger combination of minute care and clumsy 
negligence than Mr. Robert Harris, if that was his real name, 
has left us in this curious performance. 

Mangled and altered however as the treatise may be in 
some less important respects, the Contemplations thus printed 
under Taylor’s name still represent fairly enough the English 
version of Nieremberg’s great work. It accordingly becomes 
interesting to consider the verdict passed upon the book by 
Protestant writers before its authorship was discovered. Circum- 
stances combine to render the judgment most impartial. On 
the one hand there is no danger of anti-Catholic prejudice ; on 
the other, the doubt of its genuineness allows Taylor’s admirers 
to express their opinion freely. The two writers I propose to 
quote from are pretty much agreed in their estimate, and it 
must be confessed that there is some justice in their censure 
as well as in their praise. In the first place, Bishop Heber, in 
the Introduction before alluded to, speaks thus. He has been 
referring to the two posthumous works, the Christian Consolation 
and the Contemplations. 
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Both these have some passages conceived and expressed in Taylor’s 
peculiar style, and the opinions delivered in both are so conformable to 
those of his acknowledged works that there can be little doubt of his 
being the author. The former, however (¢.¢., the Contemplations on the 
State of Man), is one which in its present state he would hardly have 
sent out into the world. It is marked indeed throughout with genuine 
and characteristic piety. It displays—even more ostentatiously than 
Taylor was accustomed to do—a strange and almost boundless famili- 
arity with all kinds of reading, from the Fathers and the Schoolmen 
down to the voyages of the buccaneers. Its author is evidently one 
before whom the page .of ancient and modern history lay open, and 
whose mind was imbued with a recollection of the greatest poets and 
orators of antiquity. Nor are there wanting descriptions conceived in 
the powerful tone and animated feeling of a poet or an orator. But 
never were such powers and acquirements employed to garnish such a 
string of truisms ; to tell us that time is always on the wing—that all 
human things are transitory because Thebes and Quinsay have both 
fallen into ruins, that the fame of the greatest of Europeans cannot hope 
to pass the barrier of the Riphean Mountains any more than the glory 
of Veneatapadino Ragium, King of Narsinga, hath sounded through the 
cities of the West. Life, he goes on to prove, is vain, because Homer 
likened the race of men to the leaves of the forest ; and the patriarchs, 
who sojourned on earth eight hundred years, esteemed their time but a 


shadow. 


Bishop Heber proceeds to illustrate at some length the 
platitudes and redundancy he is complaining of. “By such 
considerations as these,” he says, “no man was ever yet moved 
to think himself in danger of death, or to slight the promises 
of ambition.” No doubt there is much truth in the remark, but 
it may also be urged that although their argumentative force is 
nil, their rhetorical effect in driving home a truth already 
granted is considerable. Father Nieremberg is far from illogical 
or unskilful in the use of them. The Bishop then goes on to 
comment upon the passages in the Contemplations which deal 
with the Last Judgment. 


Ever here, however, though it was impossible for him to avoid some 
bursts of sublimity, and though the subject is one which in its mere 
enunciation is sufficient to make the blood freeze and the ears tingle— 
he has contrived by a strange and laboured enumeration of circum- 
stances, some unfounded on any Scriptural authority, some fanciful or 
fabulous, some utterly trifling and insignificant, to distract the attention 
of his readers as much as possible from the grander features of the 


picture. 
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After objecting to the allegorical beasts in the Apocalypse 
being interpreted as devils in that shape set loose from the 
bottomless pit at the last day, and other minor points, the 
Bishop concludes : 


The second book is occupied in speculations on the glories of 
Heaven and the miseries of Hell—pictures forcibly and ably drawn, 
but with much of bad taste, and still more of presumptuous fancy. Yet 
the practical observations of this latter part are far better than any of 
the preceding; and while he expatiates on the glowing allegories 
employed in Scripture to express the rewards and punishments of 
eternity, as his imagination has a greater and more legitimate scope, 
so the images which he suggests are less mingled with trifling circum- 
stances, and more calculated to impress the mind of the reader with 
exalted delight or terror. On the whole, there are perhaps more and 
greater faults of style in the Contemplations on the State of Man than in 
any of Taylor’s other writings, but there are also beauties of description 
and of illustration which, out of his writings, I know not where to find, 
and which if he had written this work alone, would have raised him to 
no vulgar height among the divines of the seventeenth century.’ 


When we call to mind the great estimation in which Taylor 
was held, it must be felt that this last sentence passes a very 
high compliment upon the literary excellencies of Father 
Nieremberg’s work. To say of a mere translation that in even 
a few passages it attains to the level of the oratory of a great 
master, is no mean praise. As to the unfavourable side of the 
judgment ; the complaint of fanciful illustration and extravagant 
credulity, developed at more length than space allows me to 
quote here, will probably meet with the sympathies of modern 
readers. We may frankly acknowledge that it is not without 
foundation. If Bishop Heber had seen the original. treatise, 
Temporal and Eternal, itself, he would certainly not have found 
reason to modify his opinion on this point, for the Contemplations 
are so far an improvement on their prototype that they leave 
out a considerable part of Father Nieremberg’s wilder illus- 
trations. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
spirit of faith in an unscientific age tended almost of necessity 
towards over-credulity. Bishop Taylor himself, though far in 
advance of his own day, surprises us at times by his allusions 
to fabulous monsters and impossible stories. “This cockatrice,” 
he says of the vice of impurity, “is soonest crushed in the shell, 
but if it grows it turns to a serpent, a dragon, and a devil.” 


7 J. Taylor, Works (Ed. Heber), vol. i. Introduction, pp. clii—clv. 
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Far better, at any rate, an excess on the side of credulity than 
the modern sceptical spirit which paves the way for the rejection 
of religious belief altogether. 

The other authority who has given us a more extended 
estimate of the Contemplations is John Foster, one of the most 
celebrated contributors to the early Quarterlies. When a new 
edition appeared at the beginning of this century an article of 
his in the Eclectic Review* commented severely upon the gloomy 
tone and what he calls even “the repulsive hidcousness” of 
portions of the work, but admitted at the same time its nobler 
qualities. Thus he tells us: 


The portion which displays the estate of the blessed in Heaven 
has many forcible and brilliant passages ; especially a part of the fourth 
chapter of the second book—the part suggested by that one of the 
many pathetic sublimities of the Bible, “‘ enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” is in a lofty and enchanting strain in Taylor’s best manner. The 
interpretation may be suspected of a slight degree of beautiful fallacy, 
but there is truth enough to sustain the sublimity. This is doubtless 
the most elevated part of the work; and it bears something analogous 
to the celestial roseate hue which forms an evening vision of such 
exquisite beauty on the summit of the highest mountains.” 


On the other hand we are told: 


Its predominately gloomy character is not that of a pensive melan- 
choly affecting, inspiring, and tending immediately to sublimity and 
devotion, but a rugged frowning austerity which can recount miseries 
and menace horrors in a firm harsh tone, only inflected sometimes 
rather than relaxed by the rapid pace of mind which threw a certain 
kind of vivacity into the train of the most gloomy ideas and most 
rigorous denunciations. 


Here again we must admit to some extent, though only to 
some extent, the justice of the criticism. Of both Father 
Nieremberg’s original and the spurious copy it must be said 
that they are not food for babes. The four great truths— 
Eternity, Death, Judgment, and Hell—are set forth without 
disguise in all their naked terrors. They are intended for 
that robust and vigorous spiritual life which is not afraid to 
look things in the face, or perhaps as a violent remedy for souls 
whose condition is desperate and will yield to no milder treat- 
ment. Doubtless there are many directors who would think 
the treatise unsuited to a considerable number of their penitents. 


4 Eclectic Review, 2nd Series, vol. vii. pp. 165—173. 
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To some timid scrupulous people the book would be a perpetual 
source of anxious and disquieting thoughts. To these perhaps 
it would be more likely to produce harm than good. Still 
even here the danger extends only to a part of the work, and 
it may well be doubted if these cases are after all so very 
numerous. However it does not take much to shock Anglican 
susceptibilities. There is a squeamishness and an unreality 
about the devotion of those outside the Church which shrinks 
even from a crucifix and is quite unhinged by a.visit to the 
Holy Land. 

That the work thus criticized stands much above the level 
of seventeenth century ascetical treatises, at least in point of 
literary form, will readily be granted. Reading it in the quaint 
old translation of Molyneux, or in Father Russell’s revised 
version, it is easy to recognize the oratorical instincts of the 
writer, and to conceive that the original expressed in the 
sonorous language of Spain, must have been a noble work. 
After all there is no little resemblance between the Spanish 
Jesuit and the English Bishop. Both possess the orator’s 
natural gift of throwing their thoughts into the most telling 
form, both on occasion show a most happy power of illustrating 
their teachings from the familiar objects which surround us, both 
are fond of embellishing their writing with numberless quota- 
tions from authors sacred and profane. It must be admitted 
that Jeremy Taylor exercises a more judicious discretion and 
better taste in citing his authorities, but there is an impetuous 
vehemence, an earnestness of conviction about the Spaniard, 
which the Englishman seems to lack. For this reason I believe 
that many readers will prefer in Father Nieremberg’s works 
those very passages which Heber finds fault with for their 
redundancy. Such an extract as the following for instance, it 
seems to me, shows Father Nieremberg at his best. It is taken 
from a part of the book not represented in the Contemplations, 
in the wording of the old translator. 


Those goods of our life which accompany our infancy leave us when 
we become old. The candour, sincerity and innocency of children is 
lost when they leave their coats ; and the strength and vigour of youth 
consists not with the wisdom and judgment of age. It is not in the 
power of time to give us all together; but the goods of life being 
limited, it bestows them with a limited and restrained hand. Even life 
itself it gives us but by pieces, and mingles as many parts of death 
as it gives of life. ‘The age of infancy dies when we enter into that of 
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childhood ; that of childhood when we become youths ; that of youth 
when we come to the age of manhood ; that, when we are old, and 
even old age itself expires when we become decrepit: so that during 
the same life we find many deaths, and yet can hardly persuade 
ourselves ‘that we.shall die one. Let us cast our eyes upon our life 
past, let us consider what is become of our infancy, childhood, and 
youth, they are now dead in us. In the same manner shall those ages 
of our life which are to come, die also. 


Besides Temporal and Eternal and a second work on 
Adoration in Spirit and in Truth, translated originally by Father 
Richard Strange and since then reprinted, Father Nieremberg 
left behind him a number of other spiritual treatises both in 
Spanish and Latin. Father Russell is hardly correct in saying 
that nothing more of his was honoured with an English version. 
Two small volumes translated by Protestants during the 
seventeenth century display his name as the author on their title- 
page, and thus bear witness to his European reputation.’ It is 
curious how readily English Protestants who repudiate so 
warmly all Popish doctrines and practices are willing to adopt 
Popish spirituality. Of Father Parsons’ great work, Zhe 
Christian Directory, more editions were published during the 
days of persecution by Protestants than by his own fellow- 
Catholics. Anthony Guevara, Bishop of Mondonedo, was 
another great favourite of the Anglican Schismatics after the 
separation from Rome, and in the same way Father Drexelius, 
Nieremberg and others were edited and altered without the 
smallest scruple. The first of these two translations from 
Nieremberg, produced in 1653, earlier by twenty years than 
Molyneux’s Temporal and Eternal, is interesting as having been 
the work of Henry Vaughan, the “Silurist,” as he was called. 
He was a man of some note in literature, a “ Fuller Worthy,” 
and his works have been edited of late in three quarto volumes 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart; the translation from Nieremberg 
among the rest. One point of interest may be noted in this 
short treatise. The reproach has always rested upon our 
Catholic writers of defiling the pure wells of English speech by 
the importation of foreign and classical words, of the outlandish 
jargon which they were supposed to use in their seminaries 

5 Flores Solitudinis. Certaine Rare and Elegant Pieces, viz., Two Excellent 
Discourses by J. E. Nieremburgius, &c. Collected in his Sicknesse and Retirement 
by Henry Vaughan, Silurist. London, 1654. A Meditation of Life and Death. 


Translated with some Alterations out of the works of the Learned and Ingenious 
Eusebius Nirembergius. Oxford, 1682. 
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abroad. A comparison of Molyneux’s Zemporal and Eternal with 
Henry Vaughan’s translation forms a curious commentary upon 
this view. Vaughan, a poet of renown, in spite of his literary 
reputation, treats us to such phrases as “the terrible and luctual 
excogitation of the wise father of nature,” “a _ tractitious 
vanishing apparition,” “a cryptical unperceived motion,” 
“uberous” for fertile, “ proventions” for provisions, &c. Even 
Jeremy Taylor is no slight offender in the same matter. He 
speaks of “the justice of fishes,” meaning juzce, the “ temeration 
of ruder handlings,” uses the verb frevaricate in a transitive 
sense, talks of an “excellent pain,” with many other indications 
of his classical leanings. Molyneux’s translation on the other 
hand—as regards its mere vocabulary—is singularly vigorous 
and free from pedantry. Some of his phrases are very quaint, 
but it is the quaintness of the English of this day, and it must 
be confessed that few who take any interest in the speech of our 
fathers will be pleased with the way in which his peculiarities 
have been watered down in the revised version. 

No doubt such alterations are necessary if the book is to be 
generally useful, but there are many who still love to read how, 
for instance, Archimedes, on the occasion of his great discovery 
in the bath, “could not contain his joy, and fetcht divers skips, 
crying, ‘I have found it, I have found it ;’” how Ixion’s wheel 
in Hell descended “with horrid joggs,” or how the Romans 
disliked Scipio because “he slept too much, and snorted too 
high.”® Such phrases as these lose a great deal of their quaint 
picturesqueness in the modern version. 

One is tempted to ask something about the life and work of 
the great author whose book we have been examining, but I 
have already exceeded my limits. A brief but sufficient 
account may be found in the interesting Preface to Father 
Russell’s volume, and the reader cannot do better than make 
acquaintance with this valuable reprint for himself. 


9 Pp. 303, 381, 458. 
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PROUDHON is generally credited with the authorship of the 
terse formula, La Propricté c'est le vol. According to M. de 
Laveleye,! we owe to the same source a very wide-reaching 
definition of socialism. Brought before one of the tribunals, 
and charged with complicity in the insurrection of June, 1848, 
Proudhon asserted that he had taken no part in the rising, but 
had gone about the streets of Paris to witness the “sublime 
horrors” of the conflict. ‘Then you are not a socialist ?” said 
the President of the Court, surprised at hearing him speak in 
this way of the sanguinary repression of a socialist movement. 
“Certainly I am one,” was the reply. ‘“ But what is socialism,” 
asked the President, doubtless seeking a clue to what seemed 
such strangely contradictory avowals. “It is,” replied Proudhon, 
“every aspiration towards the amelioration of society.” “But 
in that case we are all socialists!” exclaimed the President. 
“That is precisely my own opinion,” was the prompt rejoinder. 
Truly, if it be socialism to feel that we are not living in the 
best of all possible states of society, and that there are many 
things around us that want mending and bettering, most men 
are socialists. Proudhon’s definition is indeed too sweeping, yet 
that there is some truth in the thought that suggested it is clear 
enough, if only from the fact that it is by no means easy to 
substitute another definition for it. Socialism is one of those 
things that men talk about most vaguely and loosely. The 
word is used as a scarecrow to frighten people with, or as a 
weapon to damage a political adversary. “ Zhat is rank 
socialism,” is a phrase that can be, and is, uttered as if it were 
an unanswerable argument. But it is not only the loose, and 
above all the polemical use of the term, that has given it a 
Protean vagueness of meaning. It has been adopted at different 
times, with the most widely different intentions, by men who 
profess themselves to be, in this or in that degree, socialists. 


1 Le Socialisme Contemporain, p. iv. Paris, 1883. 
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Prince Bismarck very nearly adopted Proudhon’s definition, 
when he told the German Parliament that, if a desire to 
improve the condition of the working classes by means of 
economic agencies under State control was socialism, he was 
a socialist, and was not afraid of the name. Yet Prince Bismarck 
would certainly not take it as a compliment if he were classed 
with—say Prince Krapotkine and his brother anarchists. Nor 
would the latter hail the German Chancellor as a man whose 
views were very much akin to theirs,—and they hold that they 
form the very vanguard of European socialism. 

It would, then, be impossible to find a definition of socialism 
that would embrace all who are called socialists—it would be 
extremely difficult to find one that would include even all those 
who accept the name. Instead, therefore, of embarking on a 
search of what is so hard to obtain, let us turn our attention to 
a single type of socialism, a type that appears to be in the 
ascendant among the socialist groups of various European 
countries, and has shown itself most openly and unmistakeably 
even in England. There are now in every European country, 
from Catholic Spain to schismatic Russia, groups of would-be 
social reformers who accept or adopt the name of socialist, who 
either ignore or distinctly repudiate Christianity as an element 
in social life and progress, and who preach that a kind of earthly 
paradise is a thing to be attained in the near future by a rapid 
reconstruction of society, on what they hold to be true scientific 
principles. Though they aim at revolution they do not counsel 
insurrection. They hint, indeed, plainly enough (even when 
they do not say it openly), that an obstinate opposition to their 
plans would probably lead to violent measures being adopted 
as a last resource ; but as a rule they look chiefly to the normal 
agency of the State to give practical effect to their ideas. For 
them all will be surely and safely accomplished when the 
existing executive power is placed under the absolute control 
of a majority that shares their views. They are so certain of 
the infallible truth of their theories, that they cannot doubt for 
a moment that unmixed blessings will follow that change in the 
face of things which they hope to accomplish. They work 
therefore with earnest zeal and intelligent activity at the pro- 
pagation of their views, in order to get together as soon as 
possible the working majority, that is to speak by its vote the 
doom of the present organization of society and labour. 

We have said that socialists of this type ignore or repudiate 
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Christianity as a power for good in society. Probably the names 
of various socialistic clergymen will be quoted against us to 
prove that we misjudge the new saviours of society. But while 
declining to discuss the merits of this or that individual, we 
must remind any such objector that a man may be a clergyman 
now-a-days, and yet preach something that is much more like 
pagan moral philosophy than Christianity. Such is the preaching 
of any man who looks on the attainment of some earthly Utopia, 
for ourselves or those who come after us, as the thing for which 
we should most yearn and strive. But even though English 
socialism has its Broad Church parsons among its apostles, the 
amount of un-Christianity and anti-Christianity in the European 
movement is enormous, and English socialism is not free from it. 
In England there are certain conventionalities to be respected, 
and there is not therefore, even among those who hold extreme 
views, the same outspoken spirit of contempt for Christianity 
that has of late years given the socialist press of Italy, at various 
times, journals like the Atheist, the Thief, and Satan, which ran 
a brief career at Leghorn, the Communard of Fano, the Raddle 
of Pavia, the Lucifer of Ancona, the Petroleum of Ferrara, and 
the Antichrist of Milan.2, Nor do English socialists say openly, 
like the late Karl Marx, that the idea of a future Heaven must 
be got rid of, if the working classes are to be roused to boldly 
work out here on earth a happier state of things for themselves 
and their children. Yet practically, and often explicitly, they 
say that the chief point to be kept in view is the organization of 
material happiness—shorter hours of work, more food, better 
clothes, more amusements, culture as the perfection of life, 
health as the first condition of happiness, and education directed 
to these ends, The Christian Church has no place in their 
scheme, and utilitarianism rather than the Gospel is to be the 
recognized code of morals. All this is paganism pure and 
simple, even though there is no word of outrage uttered 
against Christianity—aye, even though it is spoken of in 
well-turned phrases, as an agency of widespread practical 
benevolence, or as an important factor in the evolution of 
society. 

Nor is there less of paganism in the position which this 


school of thought, with its corresponding party of action, assigns 
to the State. So far, at least, as we can understand the scheme 


2 The Italian titles of these papers are, or were, L’Afeo, J7 Ladrone, Satana, 
il Communardo, La Canaglia, Il Lucifero, Il Petrolio, L’ Anticristo. 
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set forth by Mr. Hyndman, Mr. William Morris, and the other 
exponents of English socialism, the State is to be not merely 
the sole landed proprietor and the sole capitalist, but under 
its headship the whole mass of the people is to form a kind of 
gigantic combination of a trades-union, a general co-operative 
and supply association, and a benefit insurance society. Perhaps 
we have misunderstood the scheme: we certainly have no desire 
to misrepresent or caricature it. This same idea is undoubtedly 
the programme of the more practical sections of the extreme 
socialist party throughout Europe. We say the more practical 
sections, because there is a noisy party, which proclaims that 
the socialist revolution will be accomplished by the abolition of 
the State. The word anarchist, like the word nzhilist, is often 
applied to any revolutionist who fires off a charge of dynamite 
or posts up a proclamation printed on red paper, but the 
anarchists are really the men who proclaim that all authority 
is evil, and whose programme is thus summed up by a sympa- 
thizing writer in the Campana of Naples: “The new era will 
ratify the free expansion of every human aspiration. All autho- 
rity, human or Divine, must disappear, from God down to the 
last policeman.” Of course “one does not argue with such 
men, one shoots them,” when they try to turn theory into 
practice. But such extravagances are not really dangerous, 
they refute themselves; they may become the watchword of 
a rising among the rabble of a capital, but they can never 
become the policy of a people. Much more dangerous is the 
theory of those who, whatever they do with the idea of God, 
have no thought of abolishing the policeman or the official, 
but are anxious to give the State an uncontrolled mastery over 
every individual member of society, so that the policeman and 
his brother officials, high and low, will become the rulers of 
all things little and great, public and private. Let us suppose 
that the State is proprietor of all the land, mines, forests, and 
fisheries of the country, of its railways, telegraphs, and machi- 
nery, regulating labour and exchange from one end of the land 
to the other, performing, as we have said, the functions of a 
great trades-union, co-operative society, and friendly society, 
besides taking complete charge of education and public health, 
and we have the socialist idea realized at least in imagination. 
Of course if the State assumes all these functions, and annexes 
property to the necessary extent, all will be intended for the 
individual good of each of its citizens. Now the State cannot 
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be a mere abstraction, nor can it be a mere aggregatiori of units, 
each working out the general idea by intelligent and hearty 
co-operation with the whole. Bees have instinct, and so the 
little socialist community of the beehive, with its twenty 
thousand winged units, is a possibility, and works extremely 
well, works, in fact, to perfection; but men are not, like bees, 
predetermined to uniform and concurrent lines of activity. The 
socialist State must therefore have its policy, which cannot 
represent the views of all its citizens, but will at most approxi- 
mately represent the view of the majority. This policy, which 
from the very nature of the socialist State must affect every 
department of the life of each individual, will be carried into. 
effect by a whole army of officials, an army much more nume- 
rous than that of the most bureaucratic of existing governments, 
and this on account of the extent and variety of the agencies. 
under the direct control of the central power. This official 
class must in fact constitute, with the immediate relatives and 
dependants of its members, the most powerful element in a 
socialist State. Practically, unless human nature changes to 
a very remarkable degree, it will be very little controlled by 
the non-official class, for the simple reason that its members 
will be better able to combine among themselves to preserve 
the positions that they hold. They may even so combine as to 
be ready to hold their positions, under the leadership of a single 
chief. Bureaucratic republics have more than once been the 
preludes of personal absolutism. 

But this is not the precise point on which we wish to dwell. 
Take the individual who does not happen to belong to the 
majority, a majority composed either of the enthusiastic founders 
of the socialist organization, at the outset; or a majority com- 
posed of the army of clerks and officials, with their friends and 
supporters, when the State has settled down into its normal 
condition. He has not such faith in the infallible wisdom of 
governments, even of governments established on the most 
scientific principles, as to believe that all must be well for 
himself and his children; he has not such a high respect for 
the individual wisdom of his fellow-citizens as to feel sure that 
what a majority of their votes decrees must be good and true ; 
nor, if the new state of things seems to press hardly upon him 
in this or that point, is he much consoled by knowing that he, 
a mere individual, must give way to the decree of an aggregate 
of individuals like himself, who are mutually co-operating for 
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the advantage of the community, or rather of the actual majority 
in the community. He may doubt if the education given by 
the schools of the State to his children, and the view of their 
end in life and their rule of conduct there enforced, are the most 
likely to give them happy lives. He may suspect that his own 
untrammelled industry would make him even materially better 
off than he is made by his co-operation in some “ agricultural or 
industrial army” (to use a highly suggestive phrase of Mr. 
Hyndman). All such doubts are rank heresy, with a touch of 
treason added thereunto; if he utters them aloud he will at 
least be called. retrograde, selfish, or ignorant ; and so, fixed in 
his place in the vast machine, he must plod on like a soldier 
wedged into the midst of a moving column. At any moment 
the vote of the majority may reverse, accelerate, or slacken the 
machine, or -modify its parts, but beyond this will of the 
majority, there will be, and there can be, neither law nor 
security for anything. It will be said of course that the vote 
of the majority and the action of the executive will be regulated 
by the clear appreciation of the natural laws of healthy social 
life. This is all very well in Utopia, but will it be ever a fact 
in Europe or in England? At most there will be an effort to 
organize and regulate things according to the prevailing view 
of what are the natural laws of social life, a view that may be 
mistaken, that is sure to be in many ways defective, and liable 
to endless aberration under the influence of private interests 
and personal opinions. The individual will therefore have no 
guarantee that all is being done for his good, that he is living 
under the action of beneficent laws, in which he can have faith 
even when they seem to press hardly upon him. No, until the 
socialist State can find its infallible prophet and chief to take 
up the framing of its laws, the citizen must feel that every 
detail of his life is at the mercy of the vote of an assembly 
composed of theorists, who have erred before and may err again. 

Under such a system, if all goes well, there may be pros- 
perity, there may be more or less of material happiness, there 
cannot be any real freedom. It may be that there are men who 
in their hearts hold that the gain, such as it is and doubtful as 
it is, is worth the sacrifice of the freedom of individuals. If 
men with their eyes open are ready to sacrifice their individual 
freedom and right of individual initiative and action in order 
to have a certain measure of material comfort in return, let 
them at least look facts in the face, and acknowledge that it is 
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so. Individual freedom is not so precious a thing, that it is 
never wise and right to sacrifice it in part for an adequate end. 
Such sacrifices men make, and wisely and rightly make, in 
every condition of life. But they know, or at least ought to 
know, what they are doing. They have weighed the cost and 
pay the price. Thus the soldier gives up a large part of his 
individual liberty, for that is a necessary condition of his own 
safety, and of the efficiency of the army to which he belongs, 
whether he has joined it from patriotic or mercenary motives 
or the mere love of an active life. In a lesser degree every 
association of men means a yielding up of individual liberty of 
action on some point, for subordination is the first condition 
of co-operation. The working-man who joins a trades-union 
gives up his own individual freedom on certain points, but he 
hopes for certain and solid advantages in return. Now in all 
these cases the surrender of liberty is very partial, it only 
touches certain points, it is voluntary, and it is the condition 
of definite advantages which are to be secured by this surrender. 
But this cannot be said of the socialist’s surrender of individual 
freedom. It affects not one phase or portion of a man’s life, 
but the whole career, the whole surroundings of every individual 
who is to be subjected to the socialist régzse thus understood. 
Nor is it voluntary, for in the first place the vote of a majority 
is supposed to be sufficient to establish the new order of things ; 
no one expects to see men unanimous on this or any other 
point ; there will always be a minority to be sacrificed to the 
majority, even though the majority sincerely believes it is but 
conferring a benefit upon them against their will. In the second 
place, it is hardly voluntary even on the part of the majority, 
for they certainly would not realize what it was they were 
surrendering. If ever we witness, as we may very possibly 
witness, a socialist revolution carried into full effect anywhere 
in Europe, we may be quite sure that the mass of those who 
applaud and vote for the change will be thinking only cf the 
promised benefits that are to come in its train, and not of the 
price they are to pay for it. Their cry will be “erty! but 
they will never dream that socialism and liberty cannot exist 
together, yet this is the absolute fact. 

Socialism means simply the almighty, all-possessing State, 
that. is, the organized body of clerks and officials, ruling every- 
thing with a policy that aims only at successful production and 
economic consumption under strict control. In the presence 
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of such a power, of what account is the individual unit? In 
the old pagan world there were States whose one aim was to 
produce good fighting men—Sparta was a case in point. The 
whole nation was an army in its barracks ; the girls were trained 
up to be the wives and mothers of soldiers, the boys to be hardy 
spearmen. The individual counted for nothing, for so little 
that the question whether the new-born man-child should or 
should not be given a chance of life was an open one, to be 
decided by the probability of his being some day a good 
fighting-man. Education was conducted on one rigid State 
system, and even for the full-grown man private life hardly 
existed. Of course we shall be told that all this was but a 
survival of early barbarism. But it certainly was, to coin a new 
expression, a kind of military socialism. Will the results of 
industrial socialism tend to anything much more favourable to 
the freedom of the individual? A military State like Sparta 
was a camp ora barrack; a socialist State such as Mr. Hynd- 
man and his friends promise us, will be a gigantic factory, with 
its recreation rooms, perhaps, its hours of rest and its hours of 
amusement, but also with its army of overseers, wielding power 
over armies of operatives—a power limited by what ? 

We have taken one pagan State as a standard of com- 
parison—but, though the fact does not in the same way lie 
upon the surface, it might truly be said of paganism generally 
that one of its features was the deification of the State, and 
the absolute subjection of the individual to its will; and this 
will certainly be found to be a feature even of modern States 
that deny or refuse to recognize the Christian code of right 
and wrong, and make a materialistic utilitarianism their guiding 
rule. Under any purely utilitarian system, and such are the 
socialistic systems with which we are dealing, the fate or fortune 
of any one man is of no account, if his loss can be made the 
general gain, so that the State does not exist for the man, but 
the man belongs to the State, as fully as when the greatest 
of Greek philosophers could argue that suicide must be a crime 
because each man belongs to his city,and has no more right to 
destroy himself, than he would have to destroy the property 
of another. Under the Christian code the individual man has 
such a value and a dignity through his relation with God, and 
above all through the Incarnation, that there are personal rights 
that no power can take from him, no act of his own can alienate, 
Measure him alone against a million other men and he is nothing. 
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But take him with God’s eternal law above him, and a million men 
standing against him in opposition to that law, and no power 
of theirs can give them any right over him, within certain lines 
where, if he is but true to himself, he is in an impregnable 
fortress. Thus, to take a concrete example—no vote, no decree 
of theirs, though backed by their million wills, can deprive him 
of his right, or relieve him from his duty of teaching his children 
to believe in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and of telling them that the Beatitudes are more certain truths 
than any scientifically demonstrated social laws. True freedom 
is indeed the offspring of Christianity, The freedom wherewith 
Christ has made us free is of course primarily a deliverance 
from spiritual bondage and death, but it extends even into the 
social order, and touches our daily life even where we would 
least expect to find its beneficial influence at work. It came 
to the old pagan world, and while preaching submission to all 
constituted authority, it freed the slave, beginning his liberation 
on the day when it told him that there would always be certain 
commands to sin, to which, even if it cost life itself, he should 
answer “WVo/” And it taught a new dignity even to the 
freeman, and made him more truly free, when it told him that 
no man was to be obeyed except for God, that God was to 
be obeyed rather than man, when man commanded evil, and 
that there were certain things to which no power on earth 
could compel him, certain duties from which neither the will 
of a despot, nor the joint decree of millions could absolve him. 
The martyrs were the champions of true freedom as well as of 
true religion. 

Europe, even where the materialist and naturalist social 
doctrines of the day have most sway, has not entirely forgotten 
its Christian birthright, and even those who most worship the 
modern State, tacitly limit its power by certain broad rules 
of moral right drawn from the Decalogue. Yet, none the less, 
men deny that there is any region to which the power of the 
State cannot penetrate, and look on the Church’s claims to 
guard the marriage law, to superintend education, to devote 
material things to the Divine service, as the relics of so many 
exploded superstitions. In the new order of socialist organi- 
zation for the securing of material prosperity, there would be 
no place for the admission of such claims. The old conflict 
would have to be renewed, and wherever else the individual 
was brought into collision with the new power, on this ground 
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certainly all who cling to the idea of the Christian Church in 
the Christian State would be forced at least to protest and to 
suffer. But they would not be the only sufferers. A tyranny 
that strikes down or oppresses the Christian community has 
always been the enemy of all true liberty. 

The first persecutors of the Church were the absolute rulers 
of a subservient Senate and people—the German Kaisers, who 
with the help of the Ghibelline legists elaborated the theory 
of the subjection of the Church to the Empire, were hardly 
the champions of freedom for the German people: Tudor 
absolutism went hand in hand with Tudor persecution of the 
Church ; and French absolutism in politics was matched with 
Gallicanism in religion. When this absolutism was destroyed 
by the Revolution, the party that rose to power was an un- 
Christian one. If ever men were guided by purely material 
aims they were the Jacobins—and the result was a tyranny 
such as has seldom been equalled, a tyranny which prepared 
the way for a military despotism. Yet the Jacobins, like our 
own socialists, proclaimed the emancipation of the working man 
and the promotion of material progress as cardinal points of 
their policy. It is interesting in this connection to read the 
judgment passed on them by one who is certainly neither a 
clerical nor an absolutist. M. Taine, whose Notes on England 
made his name favourably known to English readers some 
years ago, has just completed the third volume of an im- 
portant work on the French Revolution. In his last chapter 
he thus passes judgment on what may be called the charac- 
teristic type of the Revolution. The Jacobin ideal, he tells 
his readers, “is a type of human nature reduced by logic 
to small size. Forcible thrusting of the living individual into 
this mould, the meddling of the public authorities with all 
departments of private life, constraint and pressure placed upon 
labour, exchange, property, the family, education, religion, 
manners and opinions, ¢he sacrifice of private persons to the 
community, the omnipotence of the St«te—such is the Jacobin 
conception. Nothing could be more retrograde, as it is an 
attempt to lead the modern man back to a form of society 
which was passed through and left behind eighteen centuries 
ago.” 

The experience of the past should be a warning for the 
future. The socialist scheme proclaims as a principle the 
necessity of that wide-reaching State interference, which the 
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Jacobins practised, even though it did not follow with any such 
necessity for their theories. If Jacobinism destroyed liberty, 
socialism would be far more certain to destroy it. And just 
as we have cited an outspoken judgment on Jacobin tyranny 
from a writer whose sympathies are assuredly not likely to be 
swayed by “clerical” sympathies, so we might easily quote words 
of warning just as outspoken against the threatened tyranny of 
socialism from writers with whom we seldom find ourselves in 
agreement—men like M.de Laveleye in Belgium, or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer here at home. Many of our readers have doubtless 
seen the latter’s strictures on the programme of the Democratic 
Confederation, either in the pages of the review in which they 
originally appeared, or in the pamphlet form in which they 
were reprinted. We need hardly say our points of difference 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer in this matter are at least as numerous 
as our points of agreement. We are heartily with him when 
he warns his readers that socialism means slavery, when he 
denounces “the great modern superstition” of the unlimited 
rights and the infallible wisdom of a Parliamentary majority, 
and when he denies the doctrine, strangely formulated by the 
late Professor Jevons, that “we must rid our minds of the idea 
that there are any such things in social matters as abstract 
rights,” and Bentham’s corresponding dictum that all the rights 
of individuals are derived from the State. But we are not, 
like Mr. Herbert Spencer, so jealous of interference with indi- 
vidualism as to dislike even State measures of protection for 
the weak and feeble. We can, without being illogical, refuse 
to the State the right of holding a// property, while granting 
that it may very advantageously be the holder of certain kinds 
of property; we can grant the expediency of its regulating 
trade and industry to a certain extent, so long as there is 
not such interference as leaves no play for individual action 
and makes the official element predominant. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has one point in common with the socialists, in which 
we thoroughly disagree with both parties. He, like them, looks 
forward to a future of great material happiness for our race, 
and holds that the measure of progress is the greater or less 
advance towards this happy consummation. The socialists wish 
to rush forward to this end, and are ready to call in the aid of 
the State to drill every one into a solid marching column, and 
keep it moving along the road that is supposed to lead to 
Utopia. Mr. Herbert Spencer, with the evolutionist group of 
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economists generally, has such faith in the natural perfectibility 
of the human race by the play of individual energy, the 
elimination of the weak and vicious, and the survival of the 
fittest, that he deprecates all interference with the process, and 
begs only that no one will try to help it on unless he is quite 
sure he understands all the laws, with the action of which he 
is interfering. We for our part look forward to no such Utopia, 
and have no idea that social evolution will ever eliminate the 
poor and the suffering. The poor we shall have always with 
us, and socialism, whether of the bureaucratic or the anarchist 
type, would probably only add to their numbers. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s principles, if sternly applied, might perhaps improve 
some of them off the face of the earth. But we can hardly 
consent to the free play of social evolution taking this form, if 
we can do anything to modify it. 

Fortunately we can do much. For us a light from another 
world falls upon the struggling and suffering masses of men, 
and shows us that even suffering has its blessings and is not 
all evil. We see, too, in no uncertain future the true place 
of repose where all struggle and suffering will cease, and the 
revelation that bids us not set our heart on the things of this 
world but hope for a better world and a richer reward than 
earth can give, tells us that labour is a Heaven-imposed duty, 
preaches contentment and submission to the toiler and hope 
to the sufferer, and tells the rich man that he is but the steward 
of the riches entrusted to him, and that in aiding the poor man 
he can give to God. At the same time this creed that bids 
men look so much to the other world, has ever bestowed its 
blessings on all honest effort to improve the lot of the poor 
in this. True it is that while men are men the ideal of 
Christianity will be only imperfectly realized, but equally true 
it is that baser ideals will have an even more imperfect reali- 
zation. And after all is said, which is the better ideal to strive 
for? Place on one side the Christian toilers, labouring with 
head and hand each to support the Christian home of which 
he is the centre, while the weak and suffering receive from 
the hands of brethren the help that the more: fortunate in 
worldly things give them in the name of God, and all alike 
hope for a bright hereafter in His presence: place on the other 
the organized armies of working men, each rising daily to his 
allotted task, brief enough it is true to leave him leisure for 
amusement, each receiving from the hands of an official his 
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daily, weekly, or monthly portion of the public property, and 
all living happily in the conviction that they will always have 
enough to eat, good clothes, and sufficient amusements. Even 
if all suffering could be banished, and the social machine 
worked without a jar, would life be worth living in this material 
Utopia? And in what sense would the Utopians be better 
off than the slaves of a kind and wealthy master whose plan- 
tations lie in a pleasant climate ? would zxsthetic and scientific 
culture make all the difference ? 
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PART THE SECOND. 

THE Salzkammergut, and more especially the neighbourhood 
of Gmunden, has been for some years a favourite summer 
retreat of princes hunted from their kingdoms by the Revolu- 
tion. The Comtesse de Chambord has a large house just beyond 
Ebenzweier, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany a stiff-looking 
villa at Ort, in a sort of Flemish style. The Queen of Hanover 
is gratifying her old fondness for bricks and mortar, by building 
a magnificent palace of green serpentine on a hill-top com- 
manding glorious panoramas. Duke Philip of Wiirtemberg, 
head of the Catholic line, and next heir to the throne after this 
Lutheran King and his -unmarried cousin, has built a great, 
red brick quadrangle on a low hill near the lake. He is only 
a king expectant, and runs some risk of being cheated even 
in his expectations by the contemplated marriage of Duke 
Augustus. He is a grandson of Louis Philippe, and on very 
friendly terms with his Orleans cousins. His wife is an Austrian 
Archduchess. Ort Castle belongs to the Archduke John. It 
is a small but picturesque building, half on land and half in the 
lake, with a wooden bridge seventy yards long between. A 
late medizval style is carefully maintained in all the furniture 
and decorations. 

There are large holdings in and about the Salzkammergut, 
but the greater part of the pass itself is an Imperial domain. 
The whoie is strictly preserved. The Emperor's private deer 
forest is said to be thirty miles in length. Poaching is rare, and 
the red deer sometimes come down almost within sight of 
Gmunden. There is a good deal of noble privilege in Austria, 
a good deal of Imperial privilege, and a good deal of eccle- 
siastical privilege; but none of these things, for some reason, 
seem to interfere at all with popular privilege, nor with the 
comfort, wealth, and happiness of the people. There is not only 
a good deal of Church privilege, but there is a very great deal 
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of religious feeling, widely spread and deeply rooted. Not a 
house in the Salzkammergut but has its mural picture, its 
Heilige Jungfrau or its patron saint; not a country walk is 
without its pretty wayside chapel or wayside crucifix; every 
town has its Aalvarienberg, with ascending Stations of the 
Cross. The chief monastic order settled in this district is the 
Capuchins, who have a church, with exquisite wood-carving, at 
Gmunden and a large house by the lake-side at Traunkirchen. 

There is another very artistic interior at Ischl, in the parish 
church, restored of late completely “by the munificence of 
Cesar,” as we learn from an inscription above the west door. 
But Cesar’s zmperium stops at the threshold; his black, two- 
headed eagle displays himself outside, instead of fighting for the 
crown over the altar, as we have sometimes seen his Protestant 
relations, the unicorn and lion. Francis Joseph walks rather in 
the steps of Maximilian, who willed that his marble effigy, 
upon a vast sarcophagus covered with costly high-reliefs of his 
achievements, surrounded by a colossal silent guard of his 
ancestors, kings and princes in bronze, should kneel in suppliant 
posture, with folded hands and eyes raised in prayer, in the 
solemn nave of his burg-church in Innsbruck. It was from the 
Imperial splendour and Christian humility of his reign, from 
the prudence and justice which led him to seek territorial 
aggrandizement in wise alliances, rather than wars of conquest, 
that his country gained the name of “ Happy Austria.” 


Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube ; 
Nam quz Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 


The author of a beneficent Concordat, the liberator of Bishop 
Rudigier, the pacifier of Hungary, no unworthy heir to Maxi- 
milian’s glories, may be said to be heir also to that great Kaiser’s 
Christian humility. The washing of poor men’s feet, indeed, 
on Holy Thursday, might be looked upon as a State ceremony 
from which escape would not be easy; but the Emperor does 
not leave his penitential spirit in Vienna. At Ischl, on the 
holy days of obligation, he lays aside his regal pomp and walks, 
almost or quite without attendants, to the parish church to hear 
High Mass. His head must be “uneasy,” since it wears a 
crown on certain occasions; but his sleep is surely not less 
sound among these contented, Catholic people of the Salz- 
kammergut, than in his guarded palace down at Schénbrunn. 
His birthday is a great feast, kept very heartily in all that 
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country, and especially remarkable at Gmunden, where there 
is an illumination of the lake at night. 

The town of Gmunden is at the outlet of a very deep, very 
blue lake, seven miles long by two in greatest breadth. It lies 
in the very gate of the Salzkammergut, between the Griinberg 
and Gmundenerberg, the last and most modest wooded heights 
of the Alpine spurs that form the pass itself. Let us imagine 
ourselves at Gmunden, about six o'clock of a bright, summer 
evening, and let us take note of its capabilities for festival 
illumination. Let us stand, say, on a balcony of the Hétel 
Bellevue, with the esplanade and its avenue of flat-topped, well- 
trimmed linden trees beneath us. The town will be on our 
left, with its church tower, its kursaal, and the monster Hétel 
Austria. We see the Queen of Hanover’s old, yellow villa 
above, in a fir wood, on a hill-top. The Griinberg, densely 
wooded to its summit, is directly across the lake in front, with 
a string of shining, white farmhouses and cottages at its base. 
The promontory of Ort will be on our right, with its Seeschloss 
thrust far out into the foreground. The curious gables of the 
Grand Duke’s villa, rising right above the Landschloss, between 
four large domes like inverted tulip bulbs, give the whole the 
effect of one fantastic castle. 

If we turn now towards Ort, we shall have these castles in 
our middle foreground. On the left we shall have Traunstein, 
rising in one bold precipice of jagged, grey rock, for nearly six 
thousand feet above the water-line. The lake is five thousand 
feet deep, they say, beneath that precipice. There is a wooded 
gorge descending to a little bay between this mountain and the 
Griinberg, where the lake attains its greatest width, opposite a 
much deeper bay on the other side, invisible from Gmunden. 
If we could stand in the /oggia on the Grand Duke’s villa, we 
should see that bay, with the tower of Altmiinster, the villas 
and chdéteau of Ebenzweier, and the Villa Wanda, with its long, 
waving pennon of red and white. Back of Ort, far away, five 
or six miles up the lake, where all the bright tints of green, and 
blue, and grey, deepen to an indistinct purple, another pro- 
montory juts into the water, ending abruptly in a rocky, conical 
peninsula, covered with trees, and crowned with a graceful, 
white church. The town and Capuchin monastery of Traun- 
kirchen, or Traun churches, are at its foot; it is overlooked by 
the grey, stone villa of a Russian Princess, and, from a greater 
height, by the Kalvarienberg. The promontory itself is a spur 
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of the wooded Fahrnau Hohe, and this again of the higher 
Rothenstein. With its villas, its cottages, its pretty railway 
station, its flags and boats, its church and chapels, and the 
savage grandeur of its surrounding scenery, Traunkirchen is 
perhaps the most delicious spot in the whole Salzkammergut. 
Behind all this, filling the background, as we look from 
Gmunden, there is a grand amphitheatre of mountains, bluish 
green at noon and steel blue in the evening light, and above 
them all the rocky heights of Schénberg, with ever-dwindling, 
never-disappearing drifts, that only disappear at last beneath 
the fresh snows of September. It is very certain that, if we 
should stand upon a balcony of the Hétel Bellevue at six o’clock 
of a fine, summer evening, our attention would be divided 
between this majestic, Alpine panorama, with all its late after- 
noon lights, and the gay scene immediately before us. Strains 
of music, something lively probably from Strauss, and a hum 
of animated voices, would rise up round us from the esplanade ; 
we should catch glimpses of bright toilets and fair, German faces 
beneath the linden trees. It might be that the Queen of 
Hanover’s red liveries would pass just then, or a four-in-hand 
of Duke Philip of Wiirtemberg, or Baron Springer, the Viennese 
Jew millionaire. There would certainly be a score or so of 
pleasure-boats, with gay flags, describing eccentric courses on 
the water, gathering as thick as bees before the band pavilion. 
And there would be two or three family parties, probably, 
eating an early supper at tables before the hotel, by the road- 
side, under our feet. 

Francis Joseph the Second, Emperor of Austria, Apostolic 
King of Hungary, King of various states over which he reigns, 
and of Jerusalem, over which he does not reign, was born on 
August 18, 1830. There is generally very fine weather in the 
Salzkammergut at that time of year. Certainly it was glorious 
weather on the auspicious anniversary-day about eighteen 
months ago. The inmates of the Hétel Bellevue were aroused 
early that morning by cannon-shots, and looked out to see the 
hotel itself, the town, the piers, and neighbouring villas, gaily 
decorated with flags and streamers. The church bells rang out 
joy peals, and the good people gathered in to worship God and 
pray for Czsar’s health and happiness, before they went forth 
to their merry-making in the woods or by the lake-side. There 
is a low point of land by the Lambach station—Gmunden has 
two railway stations—where the townsfolk had planted a row 
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of small mortars, to fire blank salutes. There was not a breath 
of wind; the sun still hung about the crest of Traunstein; the 
lake and mountains were covered with a perfectly transparent, 
bluish-grey haze, through which balls of smoke shot up perpen- 
dicularly in quick succession from the mortars, expanding into 
rings, and forming afterwards a light, horizontal cloud a trifle 
less transparent than the haze. 

There was a great concourse of peasants, from an early hour, 
on the esplanade and market-place, dressed up in their best 
embroidered belts and breeches, and gayest handkerchiefs. 
They poured in by the country roads, they crossed in bargefuls 
from the other shore. A great archway of green was raised at 
one end of the esplanade; there were festoons on the houses, 
wreaths on the flag-poles of the piers ; there was a great deal of 
excellent music that day, instead of the indifferent string band 
which usually plays at intervals for an hour or so, at noon and 
evening. There were never so many boats afloat. An extra 
steamer made the tour of the whole lake, with colours flying and 
brass band playing—two florins the round trip, with time for 
lunch at Ebensee! In the afternoon, a great bargeload of 
holiday-making townsmen, with their wives and another band, 
set out across the lake to beguile a few hours with wezz, wezd, 
und gesang, and music and dancing, at the Kleine Ramsau. 
Their shouts and laughter echoed back from Griinberg, when 
the cornets and trombones had finished their deafening, opening 
flourishes. Boatloads of less boisterous folk went off to 
Staininger, to drink beer and coffee at the King of Hanover 
Inn, on a high terrace that almost overhangs the lake, a deli- 
cious retreat, with a long bower of Virginia creeper towards the 
water, and a succession of window-like arches, cut in the leafy 
wall, commanding ravishing peeps and vistas, from Gmunden all 
the way to Traunkirchen. 

But the grand rejoicings were at night. The town and lake 
were illuminated, bonfires were lighted on the shore and on the 
mountains, and the gentry gathered at the Kurhaus for the 
Kaiserball. Every tree on the esplanade bore its lamp of 
coloured glass; arches, bearing bell-shaped lights of various 
hues, were. placed at frequent intervals throughout its length, 
and in the spaces intervening, Chinese lanterns were suspended 
from the interlacing branches overhead. The festival arch of 
green became an arch of flame, on which the letters F. J. and 
the crown stood out in still brighter relief. The Kursaal terrace 
was ablaze with lights of all sorts, and further enlivened by the 
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presence of officers and ladies in full dress, eating ices at the 
little tables, or walking up and down between the dances. 
There was not a ripple on the water. Two or three score 
boats and barges, fitted with light masts for the occasion, hung 
with festoons of lanterns, traversed the lake in all directions 
between Ort and Gmunden. The boisterous mirth of the day 
was a good deal subdued, no doubt, by the strange beauty of 
the scene, the soothing influence of evening, and the spectacle of 
distant lights moving mysteriously in the darkness. But the 
boating parties were rarely quite all silent; now and then the 
melancholy piping of a flute was borne across the water, now and 
then a song; and one rich, female voice, that trilled and warbled 
sweet, powerful soprano notes, must have belonged to some 
prima donna of the opera, making holiday at Gmunden with 
what was left of her last engagement money. Bengal lights 
were burned here and there on shore and on the boats; the 
cottages and farms at the foot of Griinberg were thrown out 
into strong, illuminated relief, and the towers and walls of Ort 
flooded with intense blue, green, and blood-red lights, against 
their background of distant mountains. The whole effect was 
magical; it was a glimpse of real fairyland, as we have some- 
times beheld it in the transformation tableau at Covent Garden 
or the Haymarket—almost the only places where the “little 
people” let us look at their marvellous country in these days; 
but, in this case, the effects were still more realistic, since Lake 
Gmunden was the stage, and the footlights a mile of lamps and 
Chinese lanterns on the esplanade. 

Lake Gmunden is not always fairy-like. It is often visited 
by dangerous gusts of wind, that even wrench the timbers of the 
houses, and force rivulets of rain through closed windows, closed 
shutters and all, into the rooms within. Many lives have been 
lost in these sudden storms. A party who set out to row to 
Traunkirchen, about a month after the Emperor’s birthday, had 
a narrow escape from drowning. The lake, when they started, 
was without a ripple, except where flocks of wild ducks rose or 
settled and kingfishers dived along shore; but before the boat 
reached her port the whole sky was wild with storm-clouds. 
The oarsmen rashly started home again, were struck by the 
tempest, and only reached Gmunden long after dark, wet and 
exhausted. They owed their safety to God’s mercy first of all, 
and then, no doubt, to courage and experience, good nerves and 
sinews, and the best built light boat on the lake. 

VOL. XXXV. D 
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When it is said that the Catholic Church exerts a dominant 
influence in Upper Austria, no one certainly will imagine that 
we allude to the existence there of anything resembling a 
theocracy. Yet the effect of the laws of 1867 and 1868, a good 
deal misrepresented and exaggerated in some quarters, calls for 
more than a mere passing allusion. Although the dominant 
influence referred to is a moral power over the people, there is 
another sort of Church influence fairly well provided for by the 
Austro-Hungarian Constitution. Ten archbishops and seven 
bishops who sit in the Austrian House of Peers, and five arch- 
bishops, forty-four bishops, an arch-abbot, an abbot, and a prior 
who sit at the Hungarian Table of Magnates, represent the 
Church in Parliament and modify the course of legislation. But 
in the end it will be found that this ecclesiastical “represen- 
tation” itself depends upon the Church’s moral hold on the 
people ; at least, the moral authority and the legislative influence 
act and react upon each other. 

Of course it is impossible to say how far this moral influence, 
exerted in each parish, on each individual, depends upon the 
education of the young. The effects of such good, early training 
are incalculable, and every attempt to sap the Church’s power, 
of late years, has been especially directed against Catholic 
education. Austria forms no exception to this rule. Even 
before that great Satanic “revival” called the First French 
Revolution, Joseph the Second promulgated a code of adminis- 
trative laws, known since by his name. They were not altogether 
bad. In some respects they merited the praise bestowed upon 
them freely by the Emperor’s admirers, by Voltaire especially, 
who called him “brother sacristan,” and by the Freemasons, 
who increased in strength and number under his protection. 
Perhaps, however, the very sources of this praise may be allowed 
to indicate that Joseph’s code was not intended for a nursery of 
sacerdotal privileges. The truth is, that it aimed at universal 
education of the masses, erroneously supposed in those days to 
be fatal to the Church’s influence. 

The code took effect. The masses were educated; but, 
strange to say, the Church’s power was not weakened. We 
are used to this phenomenon to-day: but it was a cause of 
great astonishment and scandal to the sectarians of sixty years 
ago. The Emperor Joseph’s laws remained in force until 1855, 
when Francis Joseph signed his celebrated treaty with the Holy 
See, to the confusion of “Liberal” Europe. This good Con- 
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cordat was hailed with acclamations by Catholic Christendom, 
and was received with frantic expressions of rage and hate by 
the Freemasons and Jews, and all their following of sectaries 
throughout the world. This excellent Concordat still retains 
its force; but certain “Confessional Laws,” promulgated in 
1868, have tended, like the “Organic Laws” in France, but 
in a less degree, to modify its action in some points. 

Directly after Benedek’s defeat at Sadowa in 1866, the 
Austrian Empire was threatened with dismemberment. Prince 
von Bismark had drawn together and held in hand the threads 
of a formidable conspiracy. Half the revolutionists of Europe, 
not daring to stir without his J/acet, were only waiting the 
slightest sign from him, to raise the standard of revolt in 
Hungary. A universal fermentation disturbed the Empire. All 
those discontented classes who have nothing to hope from order 
and nothing to lose by reckless political adventure, seized the 
occasion of a national misfortune to strike a blow at authority 
and gain some personal advantage for themselves. The friends 
of order were silent and disheartened ; the reformers cried aloud. 
The Church and monarchy alone were blamed for Bismark’s 
victory and all the woes of Austria. The army was demoralized 
and weakened by defeat ; it was impossible to count upon the 
military to suppress a general rebellion. There was no time 
for hesitation. Francis Joseph had to escape the horns of a 
very ugly dilemma, if he wished to save his kingdom—a second 
Austrian defeat, and the Prussians in Vienna, or an Austrian 
victory, and the Republic at his gates. He escaped wisely by 
a timely peace. But a humiliating peace was not the most 
effective means of silencing domestic discontent. The surrender 
of Venetia, the exclusion of Austria from Germany, the forma- 
tion of a North German Confederation dependant upon Prussia, 
all this, after the loss of only one battle, was a public confession 
of internal weakness, and was followed by increasing clamour 
for a Constitution and the abolition of Church privilege. The 
Emperor yielded to these threatening importunities. After the 
twofold defeat of 1859 and 1866, the principle of authority, of 
which he was the champion each time, was so stripped of its 
prestige, so discredited by the strength and number of its 
enemies, among whom even Prussia ranged herself, that no 
great prince of western or central Europe could have maintained 


an autocratic government. 
The Constitution was accorded. Baron von Beust, a Pro- 
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testant, was called to form a Ministry in Austria, and Baron 
Eétvos in Hungary. These Ministers, backed by that part of 
the people that had clamoured for the change, immediately 
made war upon the Church. Beust formed a Cabinet who 
shared his own hostility to ecclesiastical authority. Berger, 
Kosnec, and notorious anti-Catholics like Giskra, Herbst, and 
Hasner, were summoned to the council-board. Increased license 
of the Press was decreed as a first step ; and, on September 15, 
1867, after many violent newspaper articles, and scurrilous abuse 
of the Catholic religion on the part of Freemasons and Jews, 
and after a good deal of street rioting, the Prime Minister 
proposed his “Confessional Laws,” which “proclaimed the 
equality of all religions in the name of reason.” These laws 
“assured entire liberty of conscience and of worship, declared 
that civil and political rights should not depend upon religion, 
that every Church officially recognized had a right to worship 
publicly and govern its own affairs, but was obliged, like every 
other society, to remain subject to the general laws.” A very 
specious programme, which not only secured the religious and 
political emancipation of sectaries, but aimed as well at the 
destruction of Catholic liberty, providing that “every Church 
officially recognized” should be “subject” to any laws that 
might be made for it by the newly enfranchized “ Jews, Turks, 
heretics, and infidels.” And to prove how well the force of this 
new legislation was understood and appreciated, it was observed 
that, when the measure became law, the houses most brilliantly 
illuminated in honour of the victory were those of Jews and 
persons of notorious bad character. But proof of different kind 
was soon forthcoming in a Bill to legalize mixed marriages. 
Worse followed. For what anti-Catholic scheme of legislation 
was ever framed without a plunder clause, or one insulting to 
the Catholic faith? Neither of these was lacking in Beust’s 
measure, the first provided for by a law to apply part of the 
Catholic school endowments to the maintenance of Protestant 
education, the second by a law compelling parish priests to 
permit the burial of Protestants in Catholic cemeteries. These 
laws were sharply opposed in the House of Lords, and Catholics 
will not forget the names of the Austrian princes, Schwarzenberg, 
Fiirstenberg, Lobkowitz, Clary, Germin, Languzko, Salm-Salm, 
and Windisch-Graetz, who fought them step by step from first 
to last. It is also well to know our foes, and we shall not 
do wrong to remember that Czartoriski, Lichtenstein, and 
Hohenlohe were among Baron von Beust’s supporters. 
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On the 28th of September, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
Austria, assembled at Vienna, wrote an exhaustive “defence” 
of the Church, and presented it to the Emperor. This did not 
avail to stop the legislative machinery, and the laws were voted 
on the 21st of December. As Beust left the Reichsrath 
that evening, he was greeted by the plaudits of the street. 
Herbst and Hasner stopped to thank the rabble for their 
favour, and promised to continue in the good way that they 
had begun. The new laws were not proclaimed until May 25, 
1868. This legislative triumph, and Beust’s protection of the 
Lodges, served to increase the insolence of the sectarian Press 
beyond measure. 

Pius the Ninth was never an indifferent or idle spectator of 
injuries inflicted on his spiritual subjects. In the Allocution 
of the 22nd of June he denounced the new legislation as unjust 
and anti-Catholic, and warned those who had taken part in this 
invasion of the Church’s rights that they had thus incurred her 
censures ifso facto. Meanwhile the Bishop of Briinn, and all 
the Bishops of Bohemia, were fined for “factious” opposition 
to these measures. Bishop Rudigier of Linz was condemned by 
the civil authority “for disturbing the peace,” with a pastoral 
letter to his clergy, and was thrown into prison. Pius the 
Ninth appealed directly to the Emperor on his behalf, and the 
monarch’s loyal response, in those trying circumstances, deserves 
to be recorded always among the glories of his reign. His 
prompt release of the Bishop, by a direct use of Imperial 
authority, was a great blow to certain politicians, who imagined 
that the much-desired days of mob rule had begun in Austria, 
The prelate was a prisoner for two weeks. This incident may 
be said to have closed the Austrian Ku/turkampf of 1868. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph has been censured for allowing the 
promulgation of these “ Confessional Laws.” The truth is, that 
he sanctioned them to save his kingdom, and there cannot be 
a shade of doubt that what he did was truly in the interest of 
the Church. There would have been worse ills to suffer with 
the Republic at Vienna, with Kossuth and Klapka in Hungary, 
supported by the hero of Aspromonte and Mentana, and by 
Mazzini’s sect. 

The imprisonment of Bishop Rudigier was not without its 
good results. It made a deep and painful impression throughout 
Austria. A new society, St. Michael’s League, was organized 
for Church defence, to secure the full advantages of united 
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action in every province of the Empire. Mgr. Rudigier never 
ceased to oppose the laws of 1868 with all the means at his 
command. His imprisonment in no way changed the nature 
or the earnestness of this opposition. He lived to see the 
obnoxious measures virtually cancelled by the excellent new 
school laws passed a few months since under Count’ Taafe’s 
Conservative administration. Mgr. Rudigier’s death, full of 
years and honours, is still fresh in everybody's memory. He 
was buried in his own new Cathedral at Linz, on the 3rd of 
December of the past year, and his funeral was made the 
occasion of an imposing Catholic demonstration, in which the 
Imperial family, the Government, and people were well repre- 
sented. Cardinal Ganglbauer gave the Absolution, assisted by 
the Bishops of St. Polten and Graz, Bishops Gruscha and Haller, 
and all the prelates of Upper Austria. Baron Popp was there 
to represent the Emperor. The Archduke John, the Prince of 
Coburg, the Imperial Lieutenant Baron Weber, all the deputies 
of the Diet of Upper Austria, the generals and other officers of 
the district, the Communal council, the members of all the 
dicasteries, and all the ecclesiastical and secular corporations 
of Linz are said to have assisted at the Reguzem. Many of the 
nobility and public functionaries, the chamber of commerce, 
the schools and their respective teachers, followed the funeral 
procession; a double hedge of soldiers formed a _ guard 
of honour in the street from the episcopal residence to the 
Cathedral. 

It is interesting to note that free Press and free sectarian 
propaganda have not materially changed the position or 
strength of the contending parties. In 1880, after a dozen years 
of this new liberty, there were 16,000 Protestants and 740,000 
Catholics in the province of Upper Austria, the proportional 
numbers remaining almost unchanged. But there are doubters 
in these latter days, sincere doubters some of them. There are 
men who honestly believe in a mortal antagonism between the 
new life and the old ideas ; men who imagine that fast steamers, 
telephones, and incandescent burners must infallibly be fatal to 
the altar and the throne. What is the cure for this alarming 
malady, this deadly epidemic of democracy and incertitude ? 
There are cures enough for those who will be cured, who will 
not stiffen themselves with hate and turn away like the dying 
sons of Israel from Moses’ serpent of brass. Let us hope that, 
now and then, some man “of good will,” struggling to keep his 
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faith, shrinking before the ghastly dogmas of false science, may 

turn his steps to Upper Austria, and find new lights and new 

sources of strength among the Alps of the Salzkammergut. 
BIDDLE-COPE. 


Mgr. Rudigier has left a legacy of zeal to the Salzkammergut 
and the surrounding districts of his diocese. During the Session 
lately ended, the Diet of Upper Austria voted several modifi- 
cations in the provincial school laws, especially regarding school 
inspection and control. The regulation was abolished that 
made priests and catechists ineligible for the post of president 
of the local school board and of local school inspector. It was 
provided that the religious interests of the scholars should be 
henceforth committed to the “ecclesiastical head” of the parish 
in whose territory the schools were situated. The number of 
members to be appointed by the Ordinary for the district, and 
also for the city, school board was increased to two. The Diet 
likewise rejected all those maxims of French birth that place 
the whole direction of education, of the public and normal 
schools, in the hands of secular, State functionaries. Count 
Taafe made no opposition to these changes, which bear the 
most conclusive witness to the religious spirit and the real 
Church influence dominant in Upper Austria, A few days 
since, this new School Act received the Imperial sanction, and 
now has force of law. 











Horace. 


Book 3. Ode 5. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

An appeal had probably been made to the Roman Senate for the 
ransom of the survivors of the army of the Consul Crassus, conquered 
by the Parthians under Phraates, and enslaved in various parts of the 
East. Horace, in this sublime Ode, probably supporting the policy of 
Augustus, insists on the ignominy of the proposed treaty, and cites 
the noble speech of Regulus, who sacrificed his life by dissuading the 
Romans from ransoming their fellow-countrymen enslaved at Carthage. 

This ode, essentially dramatic in its spirit, is perhaps the finest effort 
of Horace’s lyric muse. 


1. 
Jove rules the skies, his thunder wielding : 
Augustus Cesar, thou for us shalt be 
Enthroned a present Deity ; 
Britons and Parthian hordes to Rome their proud necks 
yielding. 
2. 
Woe to the Senate that endures to see 
(O fire extinct of old nobility !) 
The soldier dead to honour and to pride 
Ingloriously abide 
Grey-headed mate of a Barbarian bride, 
Freeman of Rome beneath a Median King. 
Woe to the land that fears to fling 
Its curse, not ransom, to the slave 
Forgetful of the shield of Mars, 
Of Vesta’s unextinguished flame, 
Of Roman garb, of Roman name ; 
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The base unpitied slave that dares 
From Rome his forfeit life to crave : 
In vain ;—Immortal Jove still reigns on high : 
Still breathes in Roman hearts the spirit of Liberty. 


3. 

With warning voice of stern rebuke 
Thus Regulus the Senate shook : 
He saw, prophetic, in far days to come, 
The heart corrupt, and future doom of Rome. 
“ These eyes,” he cried, “ these eyes have seen 
Unbloodied swords from warriors torn, 
And Roman standards nailed in scorn 

On Punic shrines obscene ; 
Have seen the hands of freeborn man 
Wrenched back ; th’ unbarred, unguarded gate ; 
And fields our war laid desolate 
By Romans tilled again. 


4. 

“What! will the gold-enfranchised slave 
Return more loyal and more brave ? 

Ye heap but loss on crime! 
The wool that Cretan dyes distain 
Can ne’er its virgin hue regain ; 
And valour fallen and disgraced 
Revives not in a coward breast 

Its energy sublime. 


s, 
The stag released from hunter's toils 
From the dread sight of man recoils. 
Is he more brave than when of old 
He ranged his forest free ? Behold 
In him your soldier! He has knelt 
To faithless foes ; he too has felt 
The knotted cord; and crouched beneath 
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Fear, not of shame, but death. 
He sued for peace tho’ vowed to war : 
Will such men, girt in arms once more, 
Dash headlong on the Punic shore ? 
No! they will buy their craven lives 
With Punic scorn and Punic gyves. 
O mighty Carthage, rearing high 
Thy fame upon our infamy, 
A city, aye, an empire built 
On Roman ruins, Roman guilt!” 

6. 

From the chaste kiss, and wild embrace 
Of wife and babes he turned his face, 

A man self-doomed to die; 
Then bent his manly brow, in scorn, 
Resolved, relentless, sad, but stern, 

To earth, all silently ; 
Till counsel never heard before 
Had nerved each wavering Senator ;— 
Till flushed each cheek with patriot shame, 
And surging rose the loud acclaim ;— 
Then, from his weeping friends, in haste, 


The noble martyr to his exile passed. 


= 


/° 


He knew the tortures that Barbaric hate 
Had stored for him. Exulting in his fate, 


With kindly hand he waved away 
The crowds that strove his course to stay. 


He passed from all, as when in days of yore, 





His judgment given, thro’ client throngs he pressed 


In glad Venafrian fields to seek his rest, 


Or Greek Tarentum on th’ Ionian shore. 





STEPHEN E. DE VERE. 
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THE State of Goa is about sixty miles in length by thirty, and 
contains less than half a million of souls. The Barra de Agoada, 
the northernmost and smallest of two bays in the middle of 
the coastline, is the estuary of several rivers, the longest of 
which is the Mandovi, and both the ancient and the modern 
capital are built upon its banks. These numerous short rivers 
cut up the low lands of the valley into islands of various size, 
overgrown with underwood, stocked with snipe, and dangerously 
favourable to fevers. On Sunday, December 21, 1884, the CZzve, 
1.G.S.S., bringing home the late Viceroy of India and his 
following, cast anchor in the bay. 

A state barge with a gilded awning, manned by eighteen 
rowers in scarlet frocks and caps, the latter fronted with a 
wrought plaque of hammered silver, waited under the walls of 
Fort Agoada, on the northern horn of the bay; and a British 
revenue schooner, protecting the salt trade, tacked backwards 
and forwards across its mouth. The barge pulled alongside; 
the Viceroy, unable to come on board—his wife lay in a dying 
state—sent the chief officers of his Government to offer a wel- 
come to Lord Ripon, his viceregal brother from Bombay. It was 
then determined that the party on board the CZve should find 
themselves off the quay of Old Goa by seven next morning, 
where they were to be received with due honours on landing. 
The Archbishop kindly offered to say Mass at the shrine of 
St. Francis Xavier as soon as we landed ; and it was arranged 
that the visitors should be taken round the antiquities of the 
city before leaving the place to embark once more on board 
the Clive. 

Old Goa is about ten miles up the river, and a beautiful 
steam sloop belonging to the Indian Government was anchored 
off the quay. She was called the MZay Frere, and our ceremonial 
disembarkation was to be from her deck. Our Indian ex-Viceroy, 
however, who could not every day, nor any other day, get the 
opportunity of making a visit to which he had looked forward 
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with such warm interest, determined to reach the shrine of 
St. Francis at an earlier hour. 

As soon as it was dusk the steam launch of the May Frere 
was got ready; the Catholic members of the party, very few 
indeed in number, embarked on board of her, fortified with a 
copious dose of quinine. Everything proper for a Viceroy’s table 
had been provided, but, as it proved afterward, shipped on board 
the launch of the British resident, and sent off many miles away. 
Ignorant of any such mistake we steamed up the river in the 
dark. It was the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle ; a building 
on our left showed first one or two, then a whole row of lights 
along its front ; gradually an immense cross, covering the facade 
of a great building on the water’s edge. The lights were 
reflected on the still surface of the stream. It was the Church 
of St. Thomas, illuminated for Vespers, 

The river contracts in width, and is not broader at Goa than 
the Thames at Richmond; the banks are low, the soil is a 
loamy deposit, and quinine is no unnecessary precaution for 
those unused to breathe the airs of marshy districts. The Jay 
Frere was not provisioned for guests, but her men were not on 
starving diet, and enough was found for such entertainment as 
we required. While this meal was in preparation two of us 
sculled across to the landing steps of what had once been the 
arsenal. Nothing, however, of the circuit of the walls but part 
of a corner tower is now to be seen. Guided by a native Goan 
with a lantern, we found our way to the Archbishop’s palace. 
He had been there, but had returned to his usual residence at 
the new capital, and one or two canons who were living there 
had retired to rest. Thence, after losing our road amongst 
ruined walls overgrown with brushwood, we found our way to 
the Church of Bom Jesus, which contains the shrine of St. 
Francis. A bell from the Cathedral, the tone singularly deep 
and musical from the quantity of silver in its composition, 
sounded the hour as we passed. The Church of the Bom Jesus, 
with the house and spacious cloister attached to it, forms one 
angle of a large open space, partly paved with blocks of volcanic 
stone, which are raised on steps into a broad platform immediately 
in front of the church. The facade is in the style of the Renais- 
sance, of coarse execution, and built, like most of the old churches 
of Goa, of the same dark brown volcanic tufa that is used in 
the pavements. The door-jambs, window-mouldings, and other 
decorative features of several churches are executed in a grey 
stone of even grain brought from a distance. Some of the 
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facades have been built with greater care, and that of the 
ruined Church of St. Augustine, the work of an Italian 
architect, is composed in excellent proportions ; the mouldings 
are delicately carved, and the front that faces what was once 
a street illustrates the best traditions of Italy. 

Here we were, then, outside the church, and there at 
right angles to it was the cloister, a lofty building of 
three or four stories. We knocked and thumped at the door 
without getting inside. Two native porters opened it, but there 
was no way beyond an empty entrance-hall. A wide staircase 
led to the top of the building, but no entrance was to be made 
at any of the doors it led to. The sacristan slept on an upper 
floor, and him we tried to rouse from outside, but were met by 
a surly refusal from his window to come down at such an hour 
of the night. The name of an Indian Viceroy, however, who 
was come to Goa was too powerful to be resisted, and finally he 
came down to us, lit a taper, and opened the doors that led to 
the sacristy and the church. By the dim light we had we could 
make out the shrine and the large altar in front of it, and pay 
our first devotions to a saint who justly fills so great a place in 
the annals of India. The church and the sacristy, a huge building 
more than a hundred and fifty feet by fifty, were shrouded in 
darkness, but before we left it a canon of the cathedral chapter 
had heard of our arrival, and came to put his kind services at 
the disposal of our chief and ourselves. It was decided to meet 
in the sacristy at half-past four next morning. The canon 
might be a few minutes late, and must be excused if he should 
be, as the hour would be early and he did not possess a watch. 
Then we groped our way to the quay and sculled back to the 
May Frere, where we passed the night. 

The stars were shining in the clear Indian sky when we met 
on the deck next morning. We were not to be supposed to go 
on shore at all till the Government officers came to receive us, 
but our friends at the Bom Jesus were awake, and lanterns were 
moving on the landing steps. By five we were in the church, 
candles were lighted, our canon of the night before said Mass, 
and was followed by Father Kerr, our chaplain, while a second 
canon said another Mass at one of the four smaller altars that 
surround the shrine on its four sides. By six we were able to get 
on board again, dress with the propriety required for the Viceroy, 
and consume that chofa fazari, or cup of early tea with which 
the Indian day begins. By seven we could make out a steam 
launch, bringing the ladies of the party, the captain of the port 
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of Bombay, the surgeon, the A.D.C.s, and several officers to whom 
a passage had been given on board the C/ive. By this time the 
Viceroy’s band, his carriage handsomely appointed, and six or 
seven others lent by personages of rank in Pangim, were drawn 
up opposite the Viceroy’s landing-stairs, some way higher up 
the stream than those we had used in the early morning. We 
landed in the State barge, and were received by military officers 
and representatives of the Viceroy, who was himself still detained 
at home. 

We entered Goa by an archway called the Triumphal, or the 
Viceroy’s Arch. The old State residence abuts upon it, but a 
few fragments of wall are all that remains of it, and the general 
circuit of the walls of the city are only traceable by occasional 
fragments and heaps of stones. A niche over this old entrance 
contains a statue of Vasco di Gama, who first made the country 
known to Portugal. It is a grim image, dressed in the Spanish 
cloak and hose of the early sixteenth century, and above, under 
a pediment, a smaller niche has been filled by a silver figure of 
St. Catherine. Every kind of politeness was shown us on 
landing; the band played the first part of “God save the 
Queen,” repeating the melody a great many times. The horses, 
unused to this tune, kicked and plunged, and we drove off to 
the door of the Bom Jesus. The Archbishop, Monsignor 
Antonio Valente, Primate of the East, came from the sacristy ; 
chairs of honour for Lord and Lady Ripon were placed in 
front of the altar; and the other visitors ranged themselves 
behind them. The band marched in and played airs of a secular 
kind during the Mass, probably the only airs they knew. After 
the Mass the Archbishop himself showed us the shrine, the 
altars, the sacristy, and the various treasures belonging to the 
church. That which we desired to see above all else, we could 
not—the body of St. Francis Xavier himself. The Archbishop 
keeps one of the three keys which lock the coffin, the Governor, 
another, and the Portuguese Government the third. Unfor- 
tunately we had not sufficient time to go through the formalities 
necessary before the shrine can be unlocked. It has been 
opened only on one or two occasions during the present 
century. The body of St. Francis, though shrunk in point 
of length to less than five feet, is entire, excepting the right 
arm, removed in 1614 by order of the Pope, and divided into 
four parts; and the fourth and fifth toes of the right foot. 
The hair remains on one side of the head. The front teeth 
are perfect, all but one. The flesh that covers the head and 
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body, even to the nails of the remaining hand, though dried, 
remains entire. 

During the seventeenth century, and the first fifty years of 
the eighteenth, it seems to have been customary to expose the 
body during the feast of the Saint, in the month of December. 
From time to time this practice had been discontinued, owing, 
it is supposed, to the eagerness of devotees to possess themselves 
of some relic from the body itself. It was exposed in 1752, and 
again in 1859 when, it is believed, nearly two hundred thousand 
persons of various creeds and races, and from all parts of India, 
made pilgrimages to the shrine. Some Hindoos are said to 
have been converted to Christianity on that occasion. All Goa 
was alive with the concourse of pilgrims. The exposition was 
continued day and night from the 3rd of December till the 8th 
of January, when it was closed amid the roar of guns from 
all the fortresses and the ringing of bells in all the churches of 
Goa. It was exposed once more in 1878-79. 

The body of the Saint is clothed in Mass vestments, em- 
broidered and set with pearls of considerable value, the gift of 
Dofia Maria Sophia, Queen of Portugal, made about 1693. 
The biretta, or covering of the head, was sent as a relic to this 
same Queen. On the right side lies a staff studded with one 
hundred and ninety-four emeralds, and towards the feet rests 
a gold medal struck in memory of the Saint by Pedro the 
Second, 1699. 

The coffin is panelled in seven divisions on either side. Each 
division contains two das reliefs, representing incidents in the 
life of St. Francis. The ends contain two das reliefs each—in 
all, thirty-two. The coffin is enclosed in a flat-sided sarcophagus 
of hammered silver, with a gabled roof or lid—the sides con- 
tracting as they descend—standing on a plinth of the same 
material. Decorative plaques, supported by cherub heads, 
stand out in bold relief on the top and flanks of this sarco- 
phagus, the latter containing compositions illustrating the 
mission and death of the Saint. 

The sarcophagus stands on a parallelogram faced with 
arcades, surrounded by a little balustraded gallery, and 
finished with a similar balustrade along the top, made of 
jasper and other precious materials, and little angels of 
silver. The arches are filled with silver das reliefs, also 
illustrating the acts of St. Francis. Below this second stage 
there stands a square base, having four bronze bas reliefs 
of admirable Florentine execution, representing St. Francis 
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(1) baptizing, (2) preaching to the natives of the Moluccas, 
(3) escaping from the islanders of Moro, and lastly his dying 
agony in the island of Sanchan, or St. John. These plates are 
in architectural settings, with side panels and angles decorated 
with angels and emblematic compositions of pietra dura and 
marble. That portion was a gift of a Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
not, as one kind guide told us, a Duke of Parma; or, as another, 
a Duke of Guastalla. Four shallow altars are contrived round 
the dado on which this portion of the shrine is reared. The 
great altar of the chapel, with a large silver statue of the Saint 
above it, stands in front of the whole structure which is seen 
above and beyond it, and many Masses can thus be said at 
once, when the pressure of the occasion so requires. 

The high altar of the church is backed by a richly carved 
retable, covering the whole of the end wall of the building, 
with twisted Corinthian columns like those which support the 
baldachin of St. Peter’s in Rome. A strong family likeness 
runs through the altars of all the churches of Goa which are 
still standing. They are carved in wood and richly gilt, the 
gold, so pure and thick that it has lasted to the present time, 
with little or no loss of its original splendour. The sacristy of the 
Bom Jesus is known for its great size, as already noted. The 
sides are fitted with long presses, made in the fashion known as 
“Indo-Portuguese.” They are of teak, inlaid with ebony in 
graceful patterns, and with ivory, and are mounted with angle- 
plates of brass, pierced and worked in delicate scrolls. The 
plate and the old vestments of the church were laid out for 
our inspection. The former is of Portuguese make of the 
seventeenth century, and no pieces of it call for any special 
remark. The Archbishop took a courteous farewell of his 
principal visitors. The two canons and the civil and military 
officers handed us into the carriages outside, and we were 
shown the Cathedral, for which a chapter of canons, and a 
corresponding establishment more or less complete, is still kept 
up. Here also the sacristy was thrown open to us, and the 
sacred vessels and vestments were laid out that we might 
examine them at leisure. If offerings of great value have 
been made to either of these churches, in addition to those 
still preserved in or on the shrine of St. Francis; they have 
been gradually absorbed by a Government which seems to 
have lived for a hundred and thirty years in constant dread 
of being swallowed whole by the Society to which Goa has 
owed so much of its past grandeur. 
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The old Church of St. Paul stands, or rather once stood, on 
rising ground, at no great distance from the Bom Jesus. The 
church was originally called the “Santa Fé.” In 1544, St. Francis 
Xavier came to reside there, with the twofold object of educating 
priests for the conversion of India to the Catholic faith, and 
of giving sound University training to the youth of all nationali- 
ties who should resort to the schools of the Society. The 
students were divided into two classes, according as they 
gave promise of ability for the fulfilment of one or other 
of these two objects. Those of the first class, besides learning 
Latin, music, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, were en- 
couraged to visit and serve the sick, attend the funerals of the 
poor, and teach the people catechism. The number of students 
gradually rose to three thousand, taught by eighty-eight Fathers. 
In Goa the students used to return of an evening to their 
homes in groups, singing hymns and prayers. The Viceroy, 
with a numerous following of hidalgos splendidly dressed and 
mounted, attended the College on great festivals, specially that 
of St. Paul; the students in costly silk clothes marched before 
him into church, and entertained him at a later hour with 
mock fights and theatrical representations. The custom of the 
scholars singing as they leave their schools of an evening passed 
into general use, and is said to be still kept up in many of the 
villages of Goa. The fame of the Jesuit Fathers and of their 
pupils spread over all India, and they exerted themselves so 
incessantly to propagate the faith that they were looked upon 
with “a kind of awe mingled with admiration,” and were known 
everywhere by the name of Paulistas. 

The Church of St. Paul showed signs of cracking soon after 
its erection, and it was supported on the outside by three noble 
arches which still remain. They were erected by Jodo de Faria, 
one of the Fathers well known for his architectural skill. These 
and a portion of the facade of the church are all that now 
remain. A small chapel built in the garden, on the spot on 
which St. Francis, wrapt in devotion and burning with Divine 
love, tore open his cassock, saying, Domne satis est, remains, and 
has been repaired by the present Archbishop. It was once 
covered with representations of the acts of the Saint. There 
are two wells in the garden: one about twenty feet square, 
cut into the rock for a depth of sixty feet, then contracted 
to a circular shape, and of great depth. On one side of it 
a recess cut out of the rock contains a flight of steps, and 
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St. Francis is said to have used them to reach water from the 
well to wash his feet. An arch spans a portion of the square 
opening, and two stone piers over the centre of it have been 
used to support a winch for lowering vessels into the well. 
A smaller well, very deep, circular, and half-covered with a 
vault has been sunk not far from it. Both contain water, and 
had we possessed some means of lowering a bucket or pitcher 
we should have been for tasting out of both. It was probably 
as well that we did not, as both might have been draughts of 
fever. 

The Church of St. Francis of Assisi is still standing, as well 
as a Convent still large, and once amongst the most imposing 
buildings of Goa. The church is large and the high altar 
backed, as that of other Goan churches, by a large and lofty 
retable of carved and gilt wood. Here we saw one of those 
small hand organs, the earliest of which we have any record, 
that can be carried, and such as are seen in the hands of 
angels, or of St. Cecilia in medieval and quattro cento repre- 
sentations. On one side of the church there is the doorway 
by which St. Francis had access to the church. It is of black 
stone, delicately carved, more like the fine architectural sculp- 
ture of the earlier Renaissance, than any work visible on the 
facades of the churches of Goa, which, though not wanting in 
imposing proportions, are all debased in style and coarse as 
regards decorative detail. 

The small Church of the Rozario stands on rising ground, 
and we were carried up to it in a boat-shaped litter 
slung under a pole, having a seat at each end. The most 
interesting relic in the building is a pulpit from which 
St. Francis Xavier used to teach the catechism to poor 
children of Goa. It is a small semicircular platform sur- 
rounded by a wooden balustrade, protruding from a wall and 
entered from it through a small arch. 

Near the Church of St. Francis of Assisi we were shown the 
small Church of St. Catherine. It is on a slope of a steep 
ascent, and it was here that Albuquerque burst into the city, 
when it was stormed after its capture by the Mahrattas on 
St. Catherine’s day, 1510. This small church or chapel is to 
be repaired by the Government on the sole account of its 
historical interest. 

The Church of St. Thomas, the first Apostle of India, 
those of the Augustinians, and many others are now but 
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heaps of ruins. The Jesuit Fathers migrated to a new 
College of St. Paul in 1610. Various accounts of travellers 
in the seventeenth century speak of the size and splendour of 
this building, which was in the form of a cross, and four stories 
in height ; of the hospitality there offered to strangers ; and of 
the place which the establishment held in general estimation 
both in the city and state of Goa. Nothing but ruins of it now 
remain; overgrown like those of the viceregal palace, and 
prisons of the Inquisition, the Senate House and other public 
buildings, with shrub and jungle. 

One interesting building, the Convent of St. Monica, mother 
of St. Augustine is complete and uninjured. It contains a large 
quadrangle with wide corridors on three floors and spacious 
vaults below. It was built to accommodate a hundred nuns. 
The number was sixty-one in 1804, but it has been allowed to 
dwindle, till the general abolition of religious orders by the 
modern Government of Portugal has put a stop to the reception 
of novices. One old lady, the last of this once famous house, 
and one only, remains. A lady who lives with her received us. 
The old nun had waited some hours to receive Lord Ripon if he 
should come to visit the convent, but had been obliged to retire 
from fatigue. The church is entire, and contains a miraculous 
crucifix which is kept in a tribune or gallery on one of the side 


walls. The Christ is of life size, and can be seen from the floor 


of the church." 
Lord Ripon and his party returned on board the Way Frere, 


and entertained such of the civil officers and canons as accepted 
his hospitality. The vessel unloosed from her moorings, after 
he had wished these kindly personages farewell, made her way 
down the river to the C/ive, anchored in the bay. Two of us 
returned to revisit the shrine of St. Francis and some of the 
old buildings already noticed ; to deliver some alms entrusted 
to the chaplain and, in the course of the afternoon we drove 
down to Pangim in- the Viceroy’s carriage, which had been 
left for our accommodation. 

It is difficult amidst the prevailing ruin and desolation to 
picture to the mind, a city of over 200,000 inhabitants, the most 
splendid reproduction of European Kenaissance architecture in 
all India—the showy and costly life of hidalgos mounted on 
horses richly furnished, surrounded by umbrella bearers, running 


1 For statistics and antiquarian information respecting Goa, I am largely indebted 
to the Historical Sketch of J, M. Fonseca. Bombay, 1878. 
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syces and hosts of attendants, bearing witness to the pomp of 
their daily life—the goldsmiths, jewel merchants and traders 
of all sorts, who peopled the bazaars of old Goa in the 
days of its splendour. There are now about thirty constant 
inhabitants, mostly servants and sacristans. The canons and 
parish priests come there by day, but sleep in the neigh- 
bouring villages. It is only the anniversary of St. Francis 
Xavier, and other stated religious festivals, that attract numbers 
to the place. Then for a time old Goa is full of life. Pilgrims 
resort to it from many parts of India and Boyas, natives of the 
place who hold situations as domestic servants, or ships’ stewards, 
return to it for a time, some of them perhaps to settle down in 
the towns and villages of the state. The Goan ladies used to be 
carried to church in litters with a surrounding of slaves bearing 
long mattrasses, pillows, and other comforts; with attendant 
gentlemen holding fans, smelling-bottles and similar trifles. 
Their descendants have put away these pompous ceremonies, 
and probably seldom travel far from Pangim or the towns in 
which they dwell and where their life is simple enough. 

The march of discovery, colonization, conquest, and trade 
has set in other directions. Other European powers have 
supplanted or have overshadowed Portugal in the East Indies. 
Then the low natural situation of Goa, within a few feet of the 
level of a river that flows through loamy islands and banks, 
has made it an easy prey to fevers, and this circumstance has 
at various times caused an emigration, first to Panelim, then 
gradually seawards to Pangim. No blow more fatal could 
have smitten the old city than the suppression of the Jesuits. 
From the days of St. Francis to that of their expulsion from 
Portuguese territory, the prosperity of Goa, with its three thou- 
sand students from all parts of India, has been bound up with 
the learning, the inventiveness, the many accomplishments of 
the Society. They protected its trade in their later years. 

The Marquis of Pombal made great efforts to restore the city 
in 1777. Contributions in money and forced labour were 
exacted from all the provinces of the state, and repeated orders 
were sent to Governors and Viceroys, to press forward the work. 
In one way or another these peremptory orders of the Govern- 
ment were evaded and, after a waste of large sums of money, 
the work had to be abandoned. 

Government offices, and the houses of well-to-do persons, 
were pushed out into the suburbs, first to Panelim, and Ban- 
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guenim, in the parish of Sao Pedro, then further to Ribandar. 
Banguenim was famous for its water, brought from some height 
up the rocks, which used to supply the baths and the drink- 
ing water of the city. Rows of houses formerly faced the river 
along these suburbs. Ribandar is still a town of some impor- 
tance. It forms the second division of Nova Goa, and contains 
a Christian population of over two thousand. A causeway 
across the marshy shallows of the river, which here stretch for 
some distance in shore, connects Ribandar with the suburbs of 
the new capital. The marshy ground is intersected by salt pans, 
and salt is a product of considerable commercial importance to 
the state. The causeway is admirably constructed, in places it 
is supported on arches. It was begun as long ago as 1633, and 
finished in the following year. A popular tradition attributes 
its construction to the Jesuits, who by supernatural power 
completed it in one night by the light of a single lamp. This 
lamp must have given a good deal of light, for the causeway is 
about a thousand yards long. 

On the way down we stopped and walked up the rocky 
height that bounds the basin of the river on this side to a 
church half way up, and to a signal station on the top. A deep 
entrenchment—probably in anticipation of the railway which is 
making its way to Pangim here cuts these heights, but we could 
learn no particulars as to the work. The houses seemed solidly 
built and comfortably kept. Little alleys from the main streets 
of these towns lead into settlements occupied by native Indians, 
who are employed in various kinds of labour. 

Pangim or Nova Goa is altogether European in the character 
of its architecture. The house of the Governor, some of the 
public offices, a public garden, and the streets and houses 
generally might form portions of any modern town of modest 
pretension on the shores of the Mediterranean. We had no 
time to do more than pass through it, not even to thank the 
Viceroy for the courteous loan of his carriage and servants. A 
steam launch was waiting for us, moored to a small pier. The 
night was drawing in; the water was rough over the bar; and 
the northern sky was black as ink with rain. It was desirable to 
make our way on board the C7/:ve, that she might weigh anchor 
and steam out to sea before the daylight disappeared. An hour 
or two later the rain from the north-west came down upon the 


ship with the violence of a waterspout. 
J. H. POLLEN. 
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III.—THE PRIMEVAL CURSE. 


IN my last paper I traced the various steps that led to the 
forfeiture on the part of our first parents of the generous and 
gratuitous gifts conferred upon them at their creation. One by 
one they parted with the treasures entrusted to them, until by 
the final consummation of their guilt, by the external act added 
to the internal thought, they involved not themselves alone, but 
all their descendants in the consequences of their rebellion, and 
introduced into the world what we call original sin. I will 
briefly recapitulate these different steps and their results, and 
will then proceed to the subject which is to occupy the present 
paper, the true meaning of original sin, the true nature of the 
mysterious something corresponding to these familiar words. 

We may pass rapidly over the sin of Eve. First of all there 
was the desire for her own advancement, independently of God, 
and the consequent aversion from God as her King and supreme 
Lord. It was this that blotted out of her soul the sancti- 
fying grace of God, since the presence of a grave deliberate sin 
of pride is inconsistent with the presence and operation of 
Divine grace. Then followed the curiosity which made her 
long for the tempting apple, in spite of God’s prohibition. This 
was followed by a sin against faith, a wilful doubt respecting 
the punishment which God had declared would be the result of 
disobedience. Last of all came the actual eating of the apple. 

The sin of Adam involved far more serious consequences 
than that of Eve. Eve was acting for herself alone. Whatever 
mischief came of her sin did not necessarily extend to others. 
But Adam was the appointed head and representative of the 
whole human family. He was the keeper and guardian of 
God’s gifts for his children and his children’s children, and 
their children after them, as long as the world should last. 
Whether he realized this or not, we cannot tell. At all 
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events, he had some knowledge of the heavy responsibility 
which was laid upon him. He was aware that God had con- 
stituted him king of all the universe, the head of the human 
family, and that somehow, though he knew not to what extent, 
his acts were representative acts, and all those who should 
descend from him would in some way and to some degree be 
involved in the consequences following from his acts, would 
enjoy the fruits of his obedience, or suffer the penalties of his 
disobedience. Knowing this, he listened to Eve in her seductive 
promise of new privileges to follow from eating of the forbidden 
fruit. He deliberately admitted into his soul an unlawful 
longing for that knowledge of good and evil which she assured 
him would give to him a likeness of God which had been 
hitherto withheld from him. He began to rebel against the 
restrictions imposed upon him, and against the Creator who had 
imposed them. His sin, like hers, had a sin of pride as its first 
commencement, and then he, like her, lost that sanctifying grace 
which was his greatest treasure. The loss of grace was followed 
immediately by the loss of original justice. His lower nature 
began to rebel against the higher. His love for Eve began to 
occupy the place of his love for God. Sooner than displease 
her, he was ready to offend God by overt act, and to incur the 
awful sentence of death which he knew would at once be passed 
as the punishment of his sin. Recklessly he yielded to his fond, 
his guilty affection for his wife. For her sake, he took and ate, 
and eating involved in the primeval curse, not himself alone or 
her who shared his actual sin, but all mankind. Original sin, 
that strange mystery which I shall endeavour to explain in my 
present article, had come to dwell on earth, never to be dis- 
lodged as long as the world shall last. Every child of Adam, 
save one, among all the millions to be hereafter born, was to 
come into existence bearing the stain resulting from that act of 
their cruel sire. 

Before speaking of it, it may be well to answer one question. 
How far was the serpent’s promise fulfilled, that Adam and 
Eve should earn by their disobedience the new privilege of 
knowing good and evil? Was the promise wholly and entirely 
false ? or was there in it just that amount of truth which made 
the lie more dangerous? Before their fall it cannot be denied 
that their only knowledge was of good. After it they had in 
addition a knowledge of evil. It is also true that God included 
in His universal knowledge a knowledge of evil as well as of 
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good, and thus it seems that there was some truth in the 
serpent’s words after all. But, at the same time, how cruel 
was the deception he practised upon poor Eve! When the 
serpent promised her that she should have a knowledge of good 
and evil, he forgot to tell her that it would be a very different 
knowledge from the knowledge possessed by God—nay, instead 
of making her like to God, it would rob her of that supernatural 
reflection of the Divine image, that supernatural participation 
in His nature which rendered her beautiful with a Divine 
beauty, and without which she became hideous with a hideous- 
ness like to that of the devil himself. For this new knowledge 
was not only different from, but utterly opposed to, God's 
knowledge, in this, that while God’s knowledge of evil was a 
speculative knowledge, a knowledge, so to speak, from an infinite 
distance, of the havoc which would be wrought among His 
creatures by any act of disobedience, the knowledge resulting 
from sin was a practical knowledge, the degrading knowledge 
of one who knows by fatal experience the misery, discontent, 
and depression and ruin and death which are the certain con- 
sequences of sin committed by himself. 

This distinction between speculative and practical knowledge 
is one which we continually encounter. The skilful physician 
has a speculative knowledge of physical evil. He has watched 
with scientific eye the ravages of every form of disease. He 
knows full well their fatal effects on the health and vigour and 
beauty and life of the human body. But so far as his know- 
ledge is a speculative one, he knows them only from a distance, 
only from outside. The knowledge of one who is the victim of 
some painful malady is a very different knowledge from that 
possessed by the physicians. It is a practical knowledge, a 
knowledge from experience, a knowledge full of bitter con- 
sciousness of the pain and misery of disease. What should we 
say of one who urged a healthy man to expose himself to the 
fatal infection of some deadly epidemic, simply on the plea that 
thus he would become like the skilled physician, knowing health 
and sickness? The promise would have a semblance of truth, 
but in reality it would be a cruel lie. So again the experienced 
confessor has, through God’s mercy, a speculative knowledge of 
moral evil. His compassionate ears have listened to every form 
of sin that it is possible for the most depraved of mankind to 
commit; he has witnessed the consequences of sin, the misery, 
the despondency, the waywardness, the rebellion against God, 
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the discontent, the physical, mental, and moral maladies which 
various forms of sin carry with them. But what an utterly 
different knowledge is this from the knowledge of the poor 
sinner’s whose tale of misery he has to hear! The con- 
fessor is perhaps one who has never lost his baptismal inno- 
cence, the grace of God has preserved him from his child- 
hood from all grievous sin, his soul is pure and innocent asa. 
little child’s. He knows good and evil as God knows it, as the 
angels know it—nay, more, he knows it as our Lord knows it, 
by the power of human sympathy. He has, through God’s 
mercy, no practical knowledge of mortal sin, but a speciulative 
knowledge which renders him the wise and prudent guide of 
many a struggling soul. What fouler lie than to tell such a 
man that a practical knowledge of sin would render him like to 
God! It is his practical ignorance of sin which endears him 
alike to God and man, which gives the sinner so great a con- 
fidence in his holy counsel, and adds such a weight to his words 
of advice. What should we say to one who suggested to a 
young man that he should commit serious sin, in order that he 
might become like this good confessor, knowing good and evil ? 
What fouler lie could be invented? Yet the promise made by 
the serpent was a far worse lie, a far more horrible blasphemy, 
since he promised his poor deluded victim that she should 
become like, not to fallible man, but to the God of infinite 
holiness and purity. 

I have said that it was the final step, the eating of the apple, 
which spread the effects of Adam’s sin to all generations until 
the end of time. Before this final step he had sinned grievously, 
he had incurred for himself the penalty of death. But when he 
had eaten of the fruit, when body as well as soul had co-operated 
in the act of disobedience, then it was the curse fell on all those 
who should be of his body begotten. From him to them was 
to pass the inheritance of original sin, and all that original sin 
involved. 

If we are to appreciate the perfect justice of inflicting on 
Adam’s descendants so terrible a curse in punishment of Adam’s 
sin, we must try and obtain a clear notion of what original 
sin really is, and we must see also how it is that it passes from 
generation to generation till the world’s end. The commonly 
prevalent opinion about it seems to be that it is a sort of 
mysterious taint, attaching to human nature ever since the Fall, 
and spreading corruption through all our faculties. Of those 
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who hold this opinion, some describe it as a real, positive, sub- 
stantial entity existing in the soul, turning all its beauty to 
foulness, inclining it to all that is vile, and replacing the image 
of God stamped upon the soul at the creation by a likeness to 
the Evil One. Others maintain that it is a morbid physical 
quality in the human body, a sort of deadly disease, which 
degrades and corrupts the soul in virtue of its habitation in a 
degraded and corrupt body. The sin of Adam, they say, over- 
flowing his soul, affected his body also, and the taint thus 
contracted, handed down to his descendants by the law of 
hereditary transmission, produced on the soul of each that base 
attachment to creatures, that grovelling love of earthly things, 
which is the result of the influence of the corruptible body on 
the soul united to it. But this opinion, in both its forms, is 
quite untenable. Luther held it under its first form, and 
Calvin also, though with some slight variations, and the 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles,! although their language perhaps 
admits of an orthodox interpretation, yet are clearly of one 
mind with the German heretics on the subject. Original sin, 
like all other sin, is not anything positive existing either in soul 
or body. God, the Creator of all things, would not have created 
that which is evil. The apple, which was in itself good and 
wholesome, and was evil only because it was forbidden, could 
not have engendered any positive physical or moral malady. 
The devil has no power thus to corrupt either soul or body, 
or to act as the executor of the wrath of God. 

A second theory respecting original sin is that which iden- 
tifies it with the concupiscence of the flesh that revolts against 
the spirit, of the lower nature that rebels against the higher. 
It is perfectly true that the rebellion of concupiscence is the 
result of original sin, but it is not in itself original sin. It is 
not sin at all. The mere assertion by the lower nature of its 


1 ** Original sin standeth not in the following of 4dam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk); but it is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is engen- 
dered of the offspring of Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit; and therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation. And this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that 
are regenerated ; whereby the lust of the flesh, called in Greek, pAhronema sarkos, 
which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affection, some the 
desire, of the flesh, is not subject to the Law of Gdd. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe and are baptized, yet the Apostle doth confess, 
that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin” (Cf. Articles of Religion, 


Article IX.). 
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innate desire for the satisfaction of its natural cravings is not 
sin ; it only becomes sin when it is unlawfully indulged, when 
the will gives consent to its demands. It is true that it suggests 
sin, and leads to sin, but it is not in itself sinful. Besides, 
Baptism blots out altogether original sin from the soul, but it 
does not destroy concupiscence. In those regenerated by the 
cleansing waters concupiscence still struggles for the mastery, 
and though they have special graces from God to enable them 
to overcome it, too often it wages with success its war of 
rebellion. Sometimes it continues to fight against the higher 
nature even in the saints, and God permits them to experience, 
for their greater humiliation and for their greater merit, the 
revolt of the flesh and of the lower nature. Concupiscence is 
the fruit of the sin of our first parents, and sometimes of our 
own sins also. Thus it arises from sin, either ancestral or 
personal. It, moreover, leads to sin, it suggests sin, it is a 
temptation to sin. This is why it is sometimes called, in a wide 
sense of the word, by the name of sin. But it is not sin strictly 
speaking, it has not of itself the nature of sin, it only passes on 
to the further stage of actual sin through the fault of him who 
listens to its hungry demand for indulgence and its insidious 
promises of pleasure to be gained. 

But there is another opinion respecting origina] sin which I 
must mention before passing on to define what it really is. 
Some Catholic theologians, and among them men of great 
authority, have regarded it as identical with the original trans- 
gression of Adam in so far as it affects his descendants. He 
acted, they say, as the head of the human race, and therefore 
his trangression is imputed to them, and they share in the 
punishment inflicted upon it. Adam’s original sin, according to 
this theory, is the cause of original sin in us. We are stained 
with the stain of original sin not because it comes to us by any 
law of inheritance, or by propagation from fathers to their 
children, but because of the solidarity of the human race, who 
were all represented in their forefather Adam. 

I need not go through all the arguments by which this 
theory is shown to be a mistaken one. It is at variance with the 
express teaching of the Council of Trent, which declares that 
original sin is something which exists in each individual as his 
own sin (inest unicuigue proprium), and thus it is passed on 
from parents to their children by hereditary transmission 
(propagatione transfunditur), that it has the true and proper 
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character of sin (veram ac propriam habet rationem peccati), and 
that, as it is cleansed by the regeneration of Baptism, so it is 
contracted by infants by means of generation (fueri baptizantur 
ut in tis regeneratione mundetur quod generatione contraxerunt). 
All these expressions are directly contrary to that which 
identifies it with the personal sin of Adam as imparted to us. 
Besides, if this theory were true, the parallel which St. Paul 
draws in Romans v. 12, &c., between man’s fall in Adam and 
man’s restoration in Christ would lose all its force. The 
Apostle there compares the guilt we derive from Adam with the 
justice which flows from the obedience of Christ. ‘“ As by one 
man,” he says, “sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so 
by the obedience of one Man, that is, of Christ, justice has 
abounded with many.” Now the justice we derive from Christ 
is a justice which exists really and truly in us, and not merely in 
Christ ; it is: not merely imputed to us, as heretics falsely assert, 
when they say that we are made just by Christ’s imputed 
righteousness. Hence the same is true of the sin of Adam, 
which exists really and truly in us, and not merely in Adam ; 
it is not merely Adam’s original disobedience imputed to us, or 
reckoned as ours, but belongs strictly and properly to each as his 
own personal property and inheritance. 

But what is original sin? I have hitherto been speaking of 
what it is not. I have said it is not anything positive, inherent 
in soul or body; it is not concupiscence; it is not Adam’s 
personal transgression imputed to us. It is, therefore, something 
negative, not something positive ; something which is the cause 
of concupiscence, not which is identical with it; something 
which is the result of Adam’s sin, and springs from it, but yet 
is different from it. We may describe it as that privation of 
sanctifying grace which was to Adam himself the necessary 
result of his first deliberate and grievous sin, and which extended 
by God's just judgment to all his descendants as the consequence 
and punishment of the formal act of disobedience, committed in 
the eating of the forbidden fruit. It is the absence of the gratu- 
itous gift of supernatural likeness to God which was conferred by 
the Divine generosity on our first parents at their creation, and 
which was withdrawn in accordance with the very conditions 
under which it was given, not from Adam alone, but from all 
mankind as such. It is the death of the soul, robbing it of 
that supernatural life that God had given it by uniting it as 
1 Conc. Trid., Can. IV., V. 
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closely as was possible for man during his state of probation 
to Himself. 

I say, then, (1) That it is something negative, not positive. It 
is not any positive taint nor stain, any physical malady, any 
morbid quality inherent in the soul, any actual disease handed 
down from generation to generation. It is the absence of a 
beauty and an excellency which had previously existed, not the 
presence of any superinduced deformity. It is the stripping 
off from the soul of the glories gratuitously added to it by the 
liberality of the Creator, not the attaching to it any positive 
disfigurement. It simply reduces the newly created soul to 
that purely natural condition in which, as I said in the first of 
these papers, man might have been created if God had so willed, 
in which there would have been nothing supernatural about him. 

But if this is so, it may be asked, how can we say with theo- 
logical correctness that sin is a stain (sacuz/a) upon the soul? How 
can we speak of our Lady as being free from the s¢azz of original 
sin? For is not a stain something positive, something which 
discolours that which is before white and pure and stainless? 
It is true that original sin is a stain, but there are stains which 
stain merely by removing the bright colour of some robe on 
which they fall; a stain upon a rich purple garment, or one of 
dark olive green, takes away from the depth and richness of 
its dye; it adds nothing to the already existing colour, but 
merely causes it to fade away, or altogether destroys it. So 
it is with original sin: it is a corrosive acid which eats away 
the rich supernatural beauty of the soul. It stains it, in that it 
effaces the grace of God which adorned it before. It is the 
absence of what was previously there, of that Divine loveliness 
which grace confers. 

But there is another difficulty which may very fairly be 
urged. If original sin is merely the privation of supernatural 
grace, if man is left with all his natural gifts intact, if it is 
merely something negative, how is it we are told in Holy 
Scripture that we are by reason of it children of wrath? How 
is it that the unbaptized child is said to belong to the kingdom 
of darkness? How can it be true that he is by nature a child 
of the devil, and by Baptism becomes a child of God? If we 
might have been born ina state of nature almost exactly cor- 
responding to the condition to which original sin reduced us, 
and if it would have been no injustice or wrong on God’s part 
to have created us thus possessed of nothing but natural virtues 
and natural gifts, how can we deserve all these hard names 
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because we find ourselves in that very condition in which God, 
if he had so chosen, created every member of the human family 
born into this world ? 

We will put a parallel case, which may help to remove this 
objection. Let us suppose that a king adopts some little child, 
who has of itself no wealth, no name, no lineage. He adopts 
it as his own, and to qualify it for this high dignity bestows 
upon it riches, lands, a noble name, a title which gives it, as 
far as it is possible, royal honours. It is to be decked in royal 
garments, it is to be exempt from all the tolls and taxes laid 
upon ordinary men, it is to enjoy privileges which belong to the 
royal family and to none else; it is to dwell in the King’s 
domain, to be fed from his table, to have the use of his 
possessions and the inheritance of his treasures. But these 
privileges are to be held only on certain conditions of obedience, 
and if these conditions are not observed, the first act of dis- 
obedience will reduce him and all his children after him to 
their original position of nameless poverty. 

Now if after a few years we see the son of him who had 
been thus ennobled, without house or lands, or title, working as 
a common labourer, earning his bread in the sweat of his brow, 
reduced to the humble condition which his father would have 
occupied had it not been for the bounty and generosity of the 
King, should we not say with justice that his degradation was 
a mark of the King’s wrath and displeasure? It is not the mere 
fact of the lowly condition of the child of the disgraced noble 
which would prove that he had incurred disgrace which would 
be to him a shame and dishonour, it is his lowly condition 
in comparison to and contrasted with the high estate, the lofty 
dignity which he might have held and would have held, had it 
not been for his father’s disobedience. There is nothing posi- 
tively disgraceful in his condition, it is only negatively a disgrace 
in that it is a privation of all that would have been his had it 
not been for the rebellion of his sire. 

So too in man as born in sin there is nothing positively 
disgraceful. He isa child of wrath, not in that God is angry 
with him personally, for how could the just God be angry with 
the new-born child for that which he did not incur through any 
act of his? but he is a child of wrath in that the absence of 
sanctifying grace in his soul is the sign of God’s anger which 
fell upon Adam and all his descendants by reason of that first 
act of disobedience. He belongs to the kingdom of darkness 
in that he is not illumined by the rays of Divine light, by the 
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brightness of God’s grace infused into his soul; and though 
it can be said with truth that the child at birth is a child of 
the devil and becomes at Baptism a child of God, this simply 
means that the unbaptized infant owes his absence from the 
adopted family of God to the snares of the devil in tempting 
his first progenitors, and that the devil has a sort of claim to 
him as his own, in that he sinned in Adam and therefore 
belongs to the kingdom of this world, where the Evil One in 
some sense reigns, and not to the Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ. 

We see (2) that original sin is sin in the true sense of the 
word, as being a state of aversion from God. Sin is sometimes 
divided into actual sin and habitual sin. Actual sin is the 
deliberate turning of our wills away from God: it is the act by 
which we choose some created good instead of the supreme and 
uncreated Good, God our King and Lord. Habitual sin is the 
state which is the result of this deliberate turning away from 
God: it is a state of separation from Him in which we are 
deprived of all supernatural graces and blessings. I am not 
speaking of habitual sin in the ordinary sense in which it means 
a habit of sin contracted by frequent indulgence, but in the 
strict theological sense. It is the condition of all those who 
no longer are turned towards God as their supernatural end, 
and the supernatural aim and object of their life. Now this 
turning away from God deprives men of God’s supernatural 
grace not so much as its result and consequence as its con- 
natural accompaniment. It is not so much that God inflicts 
as a penalty the privation of grace, as that man himself by sin 
expels grace from his soul. The privation of grace, then, is 
identical with habitual sin; it is the perseverance on the part 
of the sinner in that aversion from God of which he was first 
guilty when he sinned in act. Now original sin is habitual not 
as a state of aversion from God caused by our own sin, but by 
that committed by our forefather Adam. It is therefore sin 
strictly speaking, and the privation of grace in which it primarily 
consists is but another name for aversion from God; it is but 
another name for that state of being turned away from God 
which is of the essence of sin. 

(3.) At the same time, though original sin is not and cannot 
be voluntary in each individual, it is voluntary not merely as 
the personal sin of Adam, but as inherited by each and every 
member of the human family. The collected members of our 
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race were, so to speak, gathered together into one moral whole 
in their forefather Adam. He acted for them. When he 
sinned, he sinned in some sense for them and in their name. 
Hence we say that all men sinned in Adam. It is in this 
sense that original sin is voluntary. Just as we speak of some 
act of theft committed by the hand as a voluntary act, as we 
say the act itself is a sin, although the mere physical movement 
on the part of the hand is purely mechanical and involuntary, 
so we speak of original sin as voluntary, though in each indivi- 
dual that incurs it it is absolutely involuntary. The act of theft 
is voluntary because performed by one of the members of the 
body of which the ruling principle is voluntary. Original sin 
is voluntary because it is the sin of one of the members of that 
body of mankind whose head and ruling principle Adam was 
appointed to be. It is voluntary, not as it exists in the indi- 
vidual, but as inherited from one in whom it was voluntary. 

(4.) Lastly, original sin is, as the Council of Trent says, the 
death of the soul. Here it is that we recognize the accuracy of 
our definition. For as the human soul is the informing principle 
of the body, that which gives it life and activity in the natural 
order, so sanctifying grace is by God’s appointment the inform- 
ing principle of the soul, that which gives it life and activity 
in the supernatural order. As the separation of the soul and 
body is identical with the death of the body, so the separation 
of sanctifying grace from the soul is the death of the soul. In 
one sense it is true, body and soul alike can never die. If we 
mean by death a cessation to exist, they are both of them 
destined to live for ever. After God has once created them 
they will never be blotted out from God’s universe. But they 
can die in another sense. If we mean by death a privation of 
their vivifying principle, the body of every one born into 
this world dies by the universal law which was incurred when 
Adam fell, and the soul of Adam died by the mere fact of 
his sin, while the souls of all his children when they are born 
into the world are in a corresponding state of death as the 
result of their first father’s disobedience. Through God’s mercy 
a means was found for repairing the fatal mischief which had 
been wrought. The death of the soul, like the death of the 
body, was not to last for ever. 

But of the restoration of the forfeited privileges I hope to 
speak in a future paper. 
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Sancti tui Domine, florebunt sicut lilium. 


AMONG the wise recommendations of St. Ignatius to his spiritual 
children is one that counsels a careful forbearance from the 
display of any inclination to one side or the other in wars 
between Christian Princes. It may well be questioned whether 
at the present time the rule is not in abeyance on account of 
the non-existence of any specimen in Europe of what may be 
called a Christian Prince. True, there are men who are excel- 
lent Catholics on one and another of European thrones, but 
almost invariably their personal goodness is something quite 
apart from the Christian character of their government. They 
reign but do not govern, and those who are the real governors 
of the country but too often profess opinions directly opposed 
to the faith of their royal master. In order to find a type of 
a Christian Prince in the sense in which St. Ignatius employs 
the word, we have to look to one who never sat upon the throne 
of his ancestors. Among the children of St. Louis of France, there 
has been one, the last of his line, who was no degenerate son of 
the royal Saint. Amid strife and conflict, amid revolution and 
counter-revolution, it seemed at one time as if the lilies of the 
ancient dynasty would once more adorn the standard of Catholic 
France, and Henri V. would be the acknowledged monarch of 
the land. But it was not God’s will that it should be so. The heir 
to the throne of France lived and died, de facto if not de jure,a 
simple citizen. But though he was not to bear the name of King, 
he will hand down a far more glorious name as an inheritor of 
the virtues of St. Louis. Conspicuous alike for his magnanimous 
unselfishness, his heroic devotion to his country’s cause, his 
unblemished purity, his simple unaffected piety, he is a sort of 
relic of ancient chivalry fallen by some hazard on days when 
universal equality and an encroaching republicanism have suc- 


ceeded to the loyalty and submission of medizeval times. 
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Henri Charles Ferdinand Marie Dieu-donné d’Artois, Duc 
de Bordeaux, was born at the Tuileries on September 29, 1820, 
and he always rejoiced to remember that he had first seen the 
light on the feast of the glorious St. Michael, to whom he con- 
stantly cherished the most fervent devotion, and whose aid and 
protection he was ever prompt to implore. 

Never, perhaps, has any child been more cordially welcomed 
on his entrance into this world than was the infant Henri. His 
father, the Duc de Berri, having been, as is well known, assassi- 
nated several months previously, the hopes alike of the royal 
family and of the nation centred in the baby Prince, and no 
pains were spafed to make*him worthy of the brilliant future 
which seemed to await him. His education may literally be 
said to have begun from his very cradle, and as he grew a little 
older, it required a firm hand to control him and teach him to 
restrain the outbursts of his natural impetuosity. He was always 
truthful and generous, even amid his childish faults, as the 
following anecdote, which is related of him when he was about 
six years old, may serve to show. His governess had, for some 
reason or other, been compelled to thwart him, and the child, 
in his excitement and irritation, let an oath escape his lips. On 
being asked from whom he had learnt such an expression, he 
answered, “I won’t tell you, because I know the man would get 
a good scolding.” As he persisted in his refusal he was taken 
to the King, who soon convinced him of the impropriety of the 
words he had uttered, but could not shake his determination 
not to reveal the name of the person principally at fault. “Very 
well, then,” said his Majesty, “go and stand behind my arm- 
chair until you can do as I bid you.” Silent and motionless 
the boy remained, until the King called him to come out, took 
him on his knee, and congratulated him upon his courage and 
discretion. A few moments later, Henri met in the corridor 
the servant who had been the cause of all the trouble. Pulling 
the man’s coat, he whispered, “Don’t be afraid, I haven't told 
of you.” 

The young Prince’s favourite amusement was playing at 
soldiers. His companions and himself used to take opposite 
sides, and, as a matter of course, the French always came out 
conquerors in these mimic battles. “Fx avant la drapeau 
blanc!” Henri would shout to the colour-sergeant, and then 
making a furious onslaught on his imaginary enemies, he 
would ‘exclaim, “Victoire a da France! Anglais, rendes- 
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vous!” Those whom he thus playfully described as his 
enemies were, however, destined not long after to become his 
friends, but in the manner which would have least of all been 
chosen for him, since, in the autumn of 1830, the Bourbons 
found themselves compelled to quit France, and take refuge in 
England. Their first place of sojourn was Lulworth Castle, 
which had been placed at their disposal by Cardinal Weld. 
The quick eye of Henri was soon caught by the motto cut in 
stone over the principal entrance of the ancient building, Vz/ 
sine Numine, and he eagerly inquired the meaning of the words. 
After they had been explained to him, he was observed to 
remain unusually silent during a considerable period, and, 
doubtless, his thoughtful and reflective mind began even then 
to enter into the double signification of the phrase, and to 
understand that not only does nothing happen without the 
permission of Providence, but that we are, without aid from 
above, totally powerless to accomplish anything that is really 
good. Later in life he gave constant proof of having, in a 
practical sense, made this motto his own, for his habitual impulse 
was ever, in circumstances of danger or perplexity, to address 
himself at once to God, by means of humble and fervent prayer, 
beseeching Him to avert the peril, or dispel the doubt, according 
as the exigency of the moment might require. 

On the feast of the Purification, 1832, Henri made his First 
Communion, and on the evening of that solemn and joyful day 
the old King Charles the Tenth called his grandson to his side 
and said to him, “A brilliant future may lie before you, my dear 
boy, and very difficult duties may await you. If ever you feel 
bowed down by the trials and responsibilities inseparable from 
your high position, let the remembrance of this day be your 
strength and consolation.” We may here mention the answer 
which Henri gave, a few months later, to one of his attendants 
who had happened to inquire of him whether he would prefer to 
resemble St. Louis, or Louis the Fourteenth. “How can you 
ask me such a question? I would rather be like St. Louis, of 
course, because he was a saint; and it is better to be a saint 
than to enjoy ever so much earthly greatness and renown!” 
Nor let any one imagine that this was a mere momentary 
effusion, a passing outburst of generous and heroic feeling, for 
a sort of journal, which the young Prince kept during this year, 
and in which he was wont to write down from time to time his 
secret thoughts and desires, gives touching and decisive proof 
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that the constant and abiding tenour of his mind was in har- 
mony with the words recorded above. This private record also 
shows how deep and sincere was his humility, and how, when 
he had given way to temper, or been betrayed into some failure 
of duty, he used to prostrate himself before his crucifix, and 
having humbly implored pardon from God, go at once and ask 
forgiveness of those whom he had injured or displeased. “ Heart 
of Jesus, Heart of Mary,” he wrote upon one of these occasions, 
“you saw how much I was to blame, see now how truly sorry 
I am for what I have done.” The closing words of the journal, 
which the young Prince entitled, “ Recollections of the happiest 
year of my lifé,” run as follows: “I finally resolve that I will 
never allow my faith to be shaken.” It is not necessary to add 
how bravely and entirely he adhered to this determination 
throughout the fifty years he had yet to spend on earth, and 
never, surely, had any one better right to adopt as his own the 
words of the Apostle, and say upon his death-bed, “I have kept 
the faith.” 

The great reason for this absolute integrity of faith is doubt- 
less to be found in his untarnished purity of heart and life, since 
it is to the pure of heart that it is given to see Him in His Holy 
Church Who has been pleased to say of Himself, in the beautiful 
language of Eastern metaphor, Pascitur inter lilia. Father 
Druilhet, who, during a considerable period, filled the post of 
tutor to Henri, relates how upon one occasion he had to present 
to his royal pupil a magnificent piece of embroidery, which had 
been worked expressly with a view to his acceptance. Upon a 
background of rich white satin was depicted the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, from which drops of blood were slowly falling upon 
a group of white lilies, artistically arranged beneath. Below 
them came the Prince’s name and the two words, Serva /ilia. 
Father Druilhet asked him whether he understood all this. 
“Certainly I do,” was the ready reply; “it is intended as a 
prayer to the Sacred Heart on behalf of the Bourbons.” “Think 
again, my child,” rejoined the priest; “have not these words, 
thus inscribed below your name, some special signification for 
you?” The boy thought for a moment, and then his face 
lighted up. “ Yes, I see it now,” he said ; “they mean, ‘ Bourbon, 
preserve thy purity.’ And I will try to do so, Father, I will, 
indeed!” Thirteen years later, another saintly priest, the Abbé 
Trébuquet, bore the following testimony to the character of 
Henri, then a young man of twenty-five: “He has visited by 
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turns all the greatest and most seductive cities of Europe, Vienna 
and Venice, Rome and Berlin, Dresden and London; he has 
sojourned within their walls, and everywhere he has been 
regarded with respect, amounting almost to veneration, on 
acccount of the spotless purity of his life.” 

But we are anticipating, and we must now resume the thread 
of the external history of the admirable young Prince, who, from 
the time of his quitting his beloved native soil, sojourned by 
turns in many lands, mainly because the royal family of France 
moved about a good deal from place to place, before finally 
settling at Frohsdorf, a large country house close to Goritz, and 
at no great distance from Vienna. The education of Henri de 
Bourbon was most carefully attended to. It was always con- 
fided to competent hands, and may be said to have been truly 
worthy of a king. Everything that could promote physical, as 
well as mental, moral, and spiritual development, was made 
the object of anxious consideration, and the result was all that 
could be hoped for. Not to speak of more important matters, 
Henri was a splendid rider, a first-rate shot, and an accomplished 
swimmer. He had an amusingly practical mind, and could do 
nothing without a definite object. For instance, when he was 
told, in the course of his swimming lessons, to throw himself, 
with all his clothes on, into the Moldau, the river on which 
Prague stands, he laughingly exclaimed, as he scrambled, drip- 
ping, up the opposite bank, “ Now I shall be able to save people 
in danger of drowning!” 

Travelling was, of course, one of the means employed to 
render Henri in every way worthy of his high station, and 
during his various tours he added on every side to his store of 
knowledge of whatever kind. He evinced the liveliest interest 
in the most widely varying subjects, alike practical and theo- 
retical, in art and science, history and politics, and, above all, 
in anything which had reference to the alleviation of suffering 
and distress. Whilst staying at Naples, for instance, he devoted 
several hours to going over the admirably managed hospital of 
that city, and paid particular attention to the division devoted 
to the reception of deaf-mutes. He made minute inquiries 
respecting the methods adopted in the instruction of these 
unfortunate creatures, and himself addressed a number of ques- 
tions to them, being evidently much struck at the intelligent 
answers they gave. One of them, a penniless orphan, gazed 
long and earnestly at the Prince, and at last, impelled by an 
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apparently irresistible curiosity, took up his pencil and traced 
these words on the slate, “What is your name?” The de- 
scendant of St. Louis asked for the loan of a pencil, and wrote 
in his turn, “Henri de France; and what is yours?” In an 
,instant the deaf-mute had his answer ready traced: “My name 
is Etienne de Naples!” The Prince burst out laughing, and 
all his suite followed his example, whilst poor Etienne 
looked not a little disconcerted, and was at a loss to enter into 
the meaning of the mirth. After the illustrious visitor had taken 
his departure, it was explained to the orphan object of charity 
who it was to whom his question had been thus unceremoniously 
addressed. 

In the autumn of 1845, Louise de France, the Prince’s only 
and beloved sister, was married to the hereditary Prince of 
Lucca, and exactly a year later he himself espoused the 
Archduchess Marie-Thérése of Austria, a union which caused 
the greatest satisfaction to his whole family, and especially to 
his mother, who was most fondly attached to him. 

It will surprise no one to hear that he was a model son, 
indeed upon several occasions he hesitated not to make great 
sacrifices for the sake of the Duchesse de Berri, doing so under 
circumstances which might easily have been held, by a less 
delicately conscientious mind, to exonerate him from all neces- 
sity for exerting himself in her behalf, especially as her second 
and secret marriage cannot possibly have been anything but 
displeasing to the Bourbons. Many years after that event had 
taken place, at a date which cannot be fixed with absolute 
precision, various disquieting rumours began to reach the ears 
of the Prince as to the condition in which the pecuniary affairs 
of his step-father, the Duc de Grazia, had become involved, until 
at last an article in a Viennese newspaper put the matter beyond 
a doubt, and showed the state of the case to be far more 
desperate than the worst fears had imagined, by proving the 
Duchesse de Berri to be on the verge of absolute ruin, since 
her fortune had, it appeared, been in some way pledged by her 
husband with the hope of thus appeasing the clamorous 
demands of his creditors. Henri promptly summoned his 
lawyer, and after a long consultation it was settled that the 
latter should proceed at once to Vienna and see the Duke's 
creditors, in order, if possible, to pacify them, and at the same 
time silence the tongue of scandal. It need not be added that 
this could only be done by the expenditure of very large sums, 
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and even then, the most that could be obtained was a delay of a 
few months. When the result of the negotiations was commu- 
nicated to Henri, he desired his head steward to make such 
reductions in his establishment as were necessary in order to 
raise the six million francs (4240,000) which had to be paid off. 
And when the man of business, aghast at the magnitude of the 
sum, ventured timidly to hint that he thought the forests around 
Frohsdorf must be shorn of their proudest ornaments, and some 
of the ancient and costly plate which graced the dining-room of 
its chéteau on grand occasions must be sold to the Jews, if so 
much money was to be realized in so short a time, the Prince 
put an end to all hesitation by saying in the most peremptory 
tones: “Sell whatever you please as far as I am concerned, but 
let nothing at Brunsee! be touched—my mother must not miss 
anything, whatever happens; that is the principal point to be 
borne in mind.” These instructions were faithfully carried out, 
and the debts of the Duc de Grazia punctually paid. A Jesuit 
Father, hearing of the unequalled liberality thus displayed by 
Henri, remarked to one of his friends: “The blessing of God 
cannot fail to rest upon this admirable Prince, and I believe 
that even his temporal affairs will not be allowed to suffer in 
consequence of what he has done.” These words proved to 
be prophetic, and the Comte de Chambord’s fortune seemed to 
increase in a perfectly miraculous manner, so that, after the 
death of the unhappy Duc de Grazia, the Duchesse de Berri was 
enabled, owing to the continued and liberal aid she received from 
her devoted son, to end her days in peace in her princely castle 
at Brunsee, surrounded by the rare and pretty things she had 
delighted in collecting. She died in 1870, and her estates in 
Styria passed into the hands of the Comte de Chambord. Her 
younger son, who, having inherited his father’s title, was now 
Duc de Grazia, would therefore have been compelled to quit 
Brunsee, and was in fact already preparing to do so, when 
the steward of the Comte de Chambord arrived at the castle, 
and begged the favour of an interview with his Grace. To the 
great astonishment of the latter the man of business proceeded 
to intimate that his master desired to make a gift to the Duc of 
the whole of the splendid property, and to settle it in the most 
absolute manner upon himself and his heirs for ever. The 
recipient of this truly royal bounty was at first too much 


1 A magnificent estate in Styria which was the property of the Duchess, and her 
habitual place of residence. 
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overwhelmed to attempt any reply, but there is every reason 
to believe that his gratitude was sincere, and that he felt the 
weight of the obligation thus conferred upon himself and his 
family; nor could he help remembering that, if his mother was 
the Duchesse de Berri, his father had, on the other hand, been 
originally nothing more than one of the gentlemen attached to 
that royal lady’s household. 

No one can deny that the act was worthy of a king, and 
worthy of a descendant of St. Louis, but the instance is by no 
means a solitary one, and many are the incidents which might 
be gathered together, throughout the Comte de Chambord’s life, 
to prove how many he possessed of the qualities and charac- 
teristics commonly held to be indispensable to one born to a 
crown. The following illustration is of a very different nature 
from the foregoing, but may be considered equally to the 
purpose. During a visit paid by Henri to the last Vienna 
exhibition, a gentleman of his acquaintance happened to 
mention to him the fact of there being an unusual proportion of 
Communists among the French exhibitors. The Prince rejoined 
that he should like to see and speak with them, and the 
gentleman therefore forthwith escorted him to the “perfumery 
department,” where a large number of them happened to be 
collected. “Gentlemen,” he said, by way of introducing the 
Royal visitor, “I have the honour of presenting to you 
Monseigneur the Comte de Chambord, who is desirous of 
making a special inspection of your department.” With 
ostentatious and offensive vulgarity, the exhibitors refused to 
acknowledge in any way the gracious salutations which the Prince 
bestowed upon them, and even went so far as to persist in not 
removing their hats. Henri, however, ignoring this insolent 
reception, laid himself out to captivate them. He conversed 
with them about their trade, and the means best calculated to 
develope and improve it, about international exhibitions in 
general, and the effect they were likely to have on the 
commerce of each individual country, about anything and 
everything in fact which he thought would interest and amuse 
them. The charm of his courteous manner, his consummate 
tact, his finished and flowing language, worked like a magic 
spell, and speedily conquered the ignorant hostility of the coarse 
and uncultivated men with whom he had to deal. One head 
was uncovered after another, until at last there remained not 
one of the professing Communists who had not yielded both to 
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the personal qualities of Henri and also to that “divinity” 
which, notwithstanding all the democratic ideas which from 
one cause or another are gaining ground all the world over, 
“doth hedge a King.” 

Indeed, as we turn over the records of his life from 
which the present sketch is principally taken, it is impossible 
not to think with regret how different would have been, in recent 
times, the history of France, and how much of sin and shame, of 
sorrow and suffering, would have been spared that unhappy 
country, if the descendant of St. Louis had sat upon her throne, 
worn her crown, and wielded her sceptre! But, in regard to the 
history of nations, as in regard to that of individuals, we must 
school ourselves to say from our hearts, as well as with our lips, 
those words which human nature often finds it so difficult to 
frame, Justus es Domine, et recta judicia tua. 

The Comte de Chambord was ever ready to re-echo these 
words; he had early learnt the all-important lesson of 
submission to the will of God, and this constant spirit of 
resignation was one of the chief characteristics of the manly, 
unostentatious, and fervent piety which distinguished him 
throughout his whole life. The depth and extent of that piety 
were not even suspected, except by persons who were admitted 
to his more intimate acquaintance; and how many of those who 
from time to time journeyed to Frohsdorf in order to pay their 
respects to the Royal exile, would have found it difficult to 
believe that the Prince who received them with such winning 
affability and gracious appreciation of the trouble they had 
taken in order to visit him, who entertained them with such 
cordial hospitality, and whose sparkling conversation and 
indomitable cheerfulness they could not but admire, was not 
only a sincere and practical Christian, but a man well versed in 
the secrets of the spiritual life, “a man of prayer” in the best 
and highest sense of the term, one who could make his own the 
words of the magnificent hymn which the Church owes to one of 
the great saints of France: 

Totum Deus, in Te spero, 

Deus, ex Te totum quero. 
It was the habit of the Comte de Chambord, after his private 
devotions were ended, to assist each morning at the Holy Sacri- 
fice ; to do this was considered by him as a strict and positive 
duty, which he permitted nothing short of an insurmountable 
obstacle to prevent him from fulfilling, regarding those days as 
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lost in which he had not been able to hear Mass. He would have 
been ready to say, with a French nobleman of olden days, “ He 
who has a true sense of the magnitude of the redemption 
accomplished by Jesus Christ, through the shedding of His 
Blood, must feel that the least he can do is to be present each 
morning at the Sacrifice which is daily renewed upon the altar. 
As for myself, it is no merit to go to Mass, since, if I fail to do 
so, I feel uncomfortable and ashamed all the rest of the day, and 
am impelled to make some act of reparation, in order that God 
may forgive me, and that I may forgive myself.” Most tender 
and reverential was the devotion cherished by Henri de Bourbon 
towards the Adorable Sacrament of the Altar; and the keenness 
of his appreciation for the immense privilege accorded to those 
who receive their Lord in Holy Communion, never lost its early 
freshness, but may be truly said to have accompanied him to the 
end of his days, since the bitterest regret expressed by him 
during his last illness, was that the nature of his distressing 
malady rendered it impossible for him to communicate, except 
at comparatively rare intervals. 

Next to his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, may be 
mentioned that which he manifested for the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, and if he could with justice lay claim to the title of the 
“Eldest Son of the Church,” with equal justice might he have 
been called, when compared with other Christian princes, the 
“Eldest Son of the Sacred Heart!” A number of prayers 
addressed to the Sacred Heart formed part of his daily devo- 
tions, similar prayers being said, by his orders, at the conclusion 
of all Masses celebrated in the chapel of the Castle of Frohsdorf, 
and on the first Friday of each month there was Exposition 
during the whole day, concluding with Benediction. He made 
a point of communicating at the first Mass, and, owing to 
his pious example, numerous persons formed the habit of doing 
likewise. He was invariably to be seen taking his part in all the 
devotions, distinguished from the crowd of humbler worshippers 
only by his admirably recollected air and singularly edifying 
manner and bearing. 

From what has just been said, it follows almost as a matter 
of course that the Comte de Chambord was animated by the 
liveliest faith, and most ardent charity in regard to all which 
concerns the Passion of our Lord. It was his habit to spend 
Holy Week in a sort of retreat, dividing his time between 
prayer, works of penance, and the services of the Church, at all 
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of which he never failed to be present, none of them ever 
appearing to him in the least degree wearisome, or unduly 
protracted. On Maundy Thursday he used to repair to the 
Cathedral-Church of Goritz, and there make his Easter Com- 
munion with the various members of his family and household. 
At the conclusion of the service he would turn his steps to the 
Sepulchre, and devote a lengthened period of time to meditation 
upon the transcending love which a God has deigned to show to 
the sinful creatures He has made. On Good Friday he appeared 
altogether engrossed by the mournful event then commemorated. 
His fast was kept with greater strictness, his practices of penance 
were more rigid and multiplied, and often was he known to 
spend the greater part of the night in striving to unite himself, 
by means of praver and meditation, with the sufferings he so 
vividly realized. It was touching to see him following the Way 
of the Cross in his private chapel with the same unaffected 
humility which had. characterized his every attitude and gesture 
when he had, in the course of his journey to the Holy Land 
years before, traced out for himself with reverential piety the 
progressive stages of the Vza Dolorosa, unmoved by the curious 
gaze of a crowd of Jews and Mahometans, who could not conceal 
their astonishment at such conduct in a scion of Royalty. 

This visit to Jerusalem made a deep and lasting impression 
upon his mind, and we cannot do better than give here some few 
extracts from the journal in which, at that period, he used to write 
down his impressions, and the ideas suggested to him by the 
sacred scenes, sanctified by the Saviour’s sufferings : 


We went very early this morning to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and I found it difficult to come away. We heard the Mass 
of the Abbé Trébuquet, at the “ Calvary altar,” which is opposite to the 
very spot where our Lord was crucified. I thought of all who are dear 
to me, and offered up, in this thrice-holy place, many fervent prayers to 
God on their behalf. 

On the zoth of October we had the immense consolation of 
performing our devotions in the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. We 
heard a second Mass at the Calvary altar, the place where our Blessed 
Lady stood at the foot of the Cross, and after Mass the Stabat Mater 
was beautifully sung. I cannot describe the emotion caused by hearing 
these mournful strains on the very spot where the maternal heart of 
Mary was pierced by the mystic sword which formed the subject of 
Simeon’s prophecy! The voices of the choir-boys were most touching; 
and went to my very soul, so that I could not refrain from tears. I shall 
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never forget that solemn morning, and I thank God from my heart for 
the favour He has been pleased to vouchsafe me. . . . 

November 5. We heard Mass first at St. Saviour’s, and then at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and at the Calvary altar, from which I 
found it difficult to tear myself away. O ye sacred scenes, I shall in all 
human probability never again behold you, but may the remembrance of 
you abide with me throughout the whole course of my life, and be present to 
meat the hour of death! “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand be forgotten, let my tongue cleave to my jaws if I do not 
remember thee, if I make not Jerusalem the beginning of my joy” 
(Psalm cxxxvi. 5, 6). 


We have italicized a sentence in the preceding quotation, in 
order to draw attention to the manner in which the Prince, 
determined that no effort on his own part should be wanting in 
order to perpetuate and intensify the impressions he so earnestly 
desired to’ prolong, carefully collected with his own hand 
fragments of stone from all the spots believed to have been 
crimsoned by the Precious Blood of the Redeemer, beginning 
with the garden of Gethsemane and ending with the hill of 
Golgotha. These fragments he caused to be set in crosses of 
olive-wood, and they .were subsequently enriched by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem with numerous and special Indulgences. 
Henri de France bestowed some of them on members of his 
suite, others he placed on the altars and in the vestibule of his 
private chapel, or in his own apartments. There was, however, 
one of the number which he more especially valued, regarding it 
as a jewel beyond all price. This favourite crucifix never left 
him, and we shall have again to mention it when we come to 
speak of his last hours ; indeed, he wished to have it buried with 
him, but his generous and unselfish affection induced him to 
sacrifice his personal desires in this respect, in order to bequeath 
his precious crucifix, as the most valuable legacy he could 
possibly leave her, to the august lady who had so long been 
the faithful sharer of his sorrows. The pilgrim’s staff which he 
brought with him from the Holy Land, was, by his express 
command, laid beside him in the coffin, a fitting emblem of that 
rod and staff which had comforted him during all the years he 
spent in a world which was for him, in a double sense, a place 
of exile. 

Every one who has so far followed us, in this slight sketch of 
a truly great and good Prince, must have seen how thorough 
and genuine was his piety. It was so entirely natural, so 
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thoroughly part of himself, that it showed itself from time to 
time quite as a matter of course, and was totally devoid of 
everything like human respect, as the following instance may 
serve to illustrate. Every year, towards the close of the 
autumn season, the Comte and Comtesse de Chambord used 
to go and spend a short time at the Castle of Puckheim, in 
Upper Austria, a splendid mansion, which had been left by the 
Archduke Maximilien d’Este to the Comtesse, who was his 
niece. It was the wish of the Comtesse that everything should 
remain as it had been in her uncle’s time, and the larger part 
of the castle continues therefore to be occupied by a community 
of Redemptorists, who were permitted to appropriate half the 
revenues derived from the estate, the generous proprietress 
reserving for herself and her consort a suite of apartments in 
one part of the castle. The magnificent stone staircase lead- 
ing to this part of the building was invariably adorned, when- 
ever Royalty deigned to sojourn there, with vases of superb lilies 
in full bloom, the good Fathers sparing neither time nor pains in 
tending and cherishing the flowers. During his visit to this 
remote region, the Comte was in the habit of spending a 
considerable portion of his time in the pleasures of the chase. 
On one occasion, when the weather was so rough as to compel 
him to remain indoors, the Superior of the Redemptorists had 
the happy thought of arranging some dramatic scenes for his 
amusement. We are unacquainted with the previous history of 
the Reverend Father, but his talents in the histrionic line were 
of no mean order, and the result of his efforts was a perfect 
success. It is hardly necessary to add that the subject of the 
scenes were all of a Scriptural character, one of them being 
distinguished from the rest as specially charming and effective. 
It represented the interior of the holy house at Nazareth. 
A lovely golden-haired boy was seen working at the carpenter’s 
trade, under the direction of a venerable old man, whilst a young 
woman, seated in a corner of the shop, watched with intentness 
the attempts of her child, perfect silence being kept by all three. 
There was so much respectful affection in the manner of the 
artisan, such profound yet melancholy tenderness in the tear- 
laden eyes of the young mother, such exquisite grace and 
winning modesty in every attitude of the child as he worked 
at the planks of fir-wood, which he arranged in the form of a 
cross, embracing this cross in a transport of devout fervour, and 
pressing it to his heart, that the spectators were deeply touched. 
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The Comte de Chambord vainly struggled to master his emotion, 
and repress all outward signs of it. His eyes filled with tears, 
and in a broken voice he whispered to an intimate friend who 
was standing by, “I can’t help it, I can’t indeed; this sort of 
thing is quite too much for me—it goes to one’s very heart!” 

A man possessed of so much tenderness of heart, and 
warmth of feeling, could not be indifferent to suffering, and 
there was no form of sorrow or want, which the subject of this 
notice did not delight to relieve. During one of his afternoon 
drives in the vicinity of Frohsdorf, he descried a wretched 
cripple, who was so fearfully maimed or malformed as only to 
be able to move from place to place by dragging himself along 
with the aid of his hands. The Prince ordered his carriage to 
be stopped, alighted from it, and going up to the miserable 
object, inquired as to his means of subsistence. Finding that 
he depended on the precarious charity of the passers-by, 
he desired one of his servants to give the beggar twenty- 
five florins, promising at the same time that he should have a 
regular allowance of fifty francs a month, the Comtesse under- 
taking to provide him with clothing and bedding. From that day 
forward, whenever he saw the royal couple, he was lavish in 
demonstrations of gratitude and affection, whilst they, on their 
part, never forgot him; indeed, so munificent did they show 
themselves in his regard, that he acquired in the neighbourhood 
the soubriquet of “ Chéri.”. And even on his dying bed, Henri 
de France remembered his frotég:, and sent him a parting gift. 
The poor cripple was inconsolable when he heard of the death 
of his benefactor, his tears were piteous to behold, and when he 
was told that the funeral procession had started, he crawled to a 
spot whence he could discern the car which was conveying the 
remains of his beloved Prince to the railway-station. His sobs 
attracted the attention of the crowd which had assembled to see 
the procession, and many of the inhabitants of Goritz mingled 
their tears with his, feeling that not only an admirable Prince, 
but a kind father had been taken from their midst. This 
reminds us of the pathetic words of some Styrian mountaineers, 
who, having journeyed to Frohsdorf for the express purpose of 
beholding in death the features they had so loved to gaze upon 
in life, exclaimed, as they stood beside the royal bier, tears 
of true emotion streaming down their bronzed cheeks the while, 
“O God, how couldest Thou deprive us of so good a Prince! 
He was a father to us all! If Thou didst require a victim, 
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there are plenty of us good-for-nothing common people, why 
not take one of us? But to choose him!” 

The simple outpouring of these untutored sons of nature 
gives incontrovertible witness to the fact that Henri de France 
possessed in an eminent degree the power of making himself 
beloved by the people, and that, had it been the will of God 
that he should ascend the throne of his ancestors, he would 
have been, in the best and highest sense of the term, Le roz 
bien-aimé. Truly can it be said of him, as of the Master whom 
he delighted to serve, pertransivit benefaciendo. Even when on 
his hunting expeditions, he neglected no opportunity of doing 
good, and, more than this, he spared no pains to seek out such 
opportunities wherever they could be found. He listened 
patiently to the grievances of the inhabitants of the villages 
through which he passed, relieved them if he could, and, if not, 
promised to procure relief in due time; he made a point of 
calling upon the priest of the remote hamlets through which 
his road often lay, and inquiring as to the state of the church 
and schools, astonishing the recipients of his bounty by the 
liberal sums he gave. It was his custom to defray from his 
own purse the expenses of the missions which he continually 
caused to be given in various parts of the country. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to convey an adequate impression of the 
splendid liberality and wide-handed generosity of his truly 
royal heart, and the cosmopolitan character of his ever-flowing 
and most ready sympathy. He could turn a deaf ear to no 
appeal, and how many voices, all over the world, might be 
raised to proclaim their gratitude for his timely succour, and 
seasonable aid! As was natural, the greater proportion of his 
gifts were bestowed upon his beioved France, the country he 
loved so well, and which, if it had known him better, would 
undoubtedly have loved him warmly in return, especially as his 
affection was no mere sentimental feeling, but a real principle of 
action, the fulfilment of which he regarded as nothing short 
of a most sacred duty. But we will listen to his own words. 

I consider it as a duty [he wrote upon one occasion] to make a 
careful study of every subject which bears upon the relations of labour 
and capital, and the improvement of the working-classes. Whatever 
may be the designs of Providence in regard to me, I can never forget 
that my ancestor, the great King Henry the Fourth, bequeathed to all 
his descendants an example of love for the people, which he would 
have them consider it their duty to imitate. That, at least, is an inherit- 
ance of which no one can rob me. 
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Love of country, in the case of the Comte de Chambord, 
was a part of himself, it was bound up with the inmost fibres of 
his being, ever present to his mind, ever ready to manifest itself, 
in some way or another. The celebrated singer, Roger, had on 
one occasion the honour of being received by Henri de France 
at Frohsdorf, and of dining at the royal table. In the drawing- 
room after dinner, the artist was requested to sit down to the 
piano, on which had been placed the score of the Fille du 
Régiment. The tenor sang it through with the Prince, who had 
a very fine voice, but when they came to the passage, O France, 
é ma patrie! Roger found himself singing alone, and turning 
round on the music-stool saw that irrepressible emotion had 
stifled the voice of the Comte de Chambord, down whose 
cheeks the silent tears were slowly stealing. 

We all know and feel that it is never so difficult to resign 
ourselves to the loss of anything as it is when the long-desired 
object has appeared to be most completely within our grasp, 
and it cannot be denied that in August, 1873, the hopes of the 
Legitimists seemed about to be realized, and their prayers and 
penances to be rewarded by the restoration of the line of St. 
Louis. Bitter and lasting was consequently their disappointment 
at the non-fulfilment of their ardent desire, especially as the 
failure was due rather to an unfortunate misunderstanding and 
deplorable mistake than to anything connected with the mood 
or temper of the French people. We cannot enter here into 
all those political phases and combinations, the result of which 
was to force upon him the conviction that the time had come 
for him to cause his voice to be heard, and claim his lawful 
heritage, since everything in France was evidently tending 
towards a restoration of the monarchy, and almost all the 
principal members of the Bourbon family had, one after another, 
visited Frohsdorf, and urged him to take some decisive step. 
He therefore composed an eloquent manifesto, the rough draft 
of which he submitted to the noblemen and gentlemen whom 
he admitted to his confidence, begging them to give him their 
candid opinion respecting it. One and all they declined the 
honour, feeling the responsibility too great of giving advice in a 
case where the fortunes of a dynasty, and the future of a great 
country, were probably at stake. The Prince entirely appreci- 
ated the motives which dictated a refusal he could not but 
regret, and saw that he must act upon his own responsibility. 
Unfortunately, however, his friends in France, in their unwise 
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zeal, put into his mouth things he had never said, and, worst of 
all, declared that it was his formal intention to abandon the 
white flag, and adopt the tricolour. In order to put an end to 
this equivocal situation, the Comte de Chambord wrote to 
M. Chesnelong a masterly letter, too long for reproduction here, 
in which he stated that it was far indeed from his intention to 
purchase the crown of France by the sacrifice of his honour 
and personal dignity, and that he altogether declined to have 
any conditions whatsoever imposed on him beforehand. He 
most justly thought that the question of the flag ought to be 
left pending for the moment, and expected the country to place 
in him a confidence which he felt he could abundantly justify. 
How, indeed, could the nephew of Louis the Sixteenth allow 
that banner to wave over his own head beneath which his royal 
uncle had been led to the scaffold ; how could he adopt as his 
own an ensign the partisans of which had driven into exile his 
beloved grandfather, Charles the Tenth? In order to leave no 
means untried, the Comte de Chambord came himself to 
Versailles, but his stay in France was not of long duration, for 
the brief gleam of sunshine which had shone upon his prospects 
was rapidly passing away, and the nation was, alas! becoming 
hourly more estranged from him who should have been its chief 
ruler and guide. One other manifesto, issued in July, 1874, 
may be regarded as the last public act of the Prince, who 
thenceforward resumed that life of retirement in which he had 
so long exhibited an example of piety and virtue. . 

It may be interesting to know how his days were passed in 
his country retreat. As might be expected, he was an early 
riser, and after his religious duties were performed, and he had 
partaken of some slight refreshment, he spent the morning in 
the apartment which served both as study and studio, for he 
who was so accomplished a master of the pen, could also handle 
the pencil with no mean skill. Here he read and answered 
his letters, or pursued his various studies until the mid-day 
breakfast, after which he ordinarily drove out, accompanied by 
the Countess. The dinner-hour was at six, and they seldom, 
if ever, remained more than three-quarters of an hour 
at table, the remainder of the evening being passed in the 
drawing-room, and devoted to music and conversation. 

We have already spoken of the perfect manner in which the 
Comte de Chambord fulfilled his duties in regard to his mother, 
and this sketch of his life and character would be signally 
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incomplete were we not to add, that this model son was also a 
model husband. It sounds like a beautiful idyll, or a page of 
some old romance, when we hear how, during the thirty-five 
years which the Comte and Comtesse passed together, no cloud 
ever obscured the serenity of their sky, as far as their mutual 
relations were concerned. Such a state of things is equally 
honourable to both, and as rare as it is honourable, for, owing 
to the imperfection of human nature, no two persons could 
thus five in perfect harmony for so lengthened a period on the 
strength of mere human and natural affection, however strong ; 
and when we meet with so striking an example of Christian 
virtue, especially in those of exalted station, it is well that it 
should be as widely known as possible, most of all in the evil 
days in which our lot is cast, when the marriage-bond is held so 
cheap, or disregarded altogether, and men and women think 
that they must gratify their roving, untamed fancies, no matter 
at what cost, either of principle or duty! The Comte de 
Chambord found no society so charming and attractive as that 
of the noble lady to whom he had united his destiny, and 
habitually spent as much time as he could in her apartments, 
whilst he never, when absent from her, allowed a single day to 
pass without writing to her. It is obviously out of the question 
to give extracts from these precious letters, at least during 
the lifetime of the Comtesse, but were it not thus impos- 
sible, no one who had the privilege of reading them could 
wonder either at the depth and extent of the love she bore to 
her royal husband, or of the grief which must now be her 
portion, a grief of which it would be painful even to think, 
had we not the consolation of knowing that she sorrows 
not as those who have no hope, but that her lonely days are 
cheered by the firm belief that all who, remembering always to 
give God the first place in their hearts, have loved one another 
in Him and for His sake, shall, when a few more brief years 
have passed, be for ever re-united in the radiant Presence- 
chamber of the King of Kings. It was in words like these 
that Henri de France strove to soothe the grief of his consort 
when the shadow of approaching separation began to fall 
athwart their path, nor was she less ready to suggest to him 
sweet and soothing thoughts; indeed he frequently called 
her “his angel of consolation,” and during his last long and 
trying illness could scarcely bear to have her out of his sight, 
though he often implored her to spare herself a little, and 
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moderate somewhat her incessant vigils by the bedside, adding, 
when all other arguments failed to take effect, “ You really must 
jor my sake.’ The story of his painful and protracted illness, 
with all its terrible suffering, and of his most Christian and 
edifying death, are all that we have yet to tell respecting the 
Comte de Chambord. 

As far back as 1878, various distressing symptoms, which 
persistently defied the skill of his own medical attendant, in- 
duced him to consult the celebrated Dr. Ott, of Marienbad, in 
Bohemia. This latter held out hopes of a cure in regard to 
the gastric affection from which the patient was suffering, but 
added, at the close of the interview, that a recurrence of the 
malady was highly probable, and must inevitably prove fatal, 
as no second cure could possibly be hoped for. From this 
time it was evident to all who had the privilege of approaching 
the saintly exile, that the thought of death was constantly 
present to his mind; not that any sort of melancholy clouded 
his equable serenity, but he appeared somewhat graver and 
more serious than his wont, and above all, more detached from 
creatures. Indeed, he never forgot the warning words of the 
physician, though one year stole by after another, until those 
who loved and admired the Comte de Chambord began to 
hope that the prognostication had been false. When, however, 
towards the close of 1882, or beginning of 1883, he found that 
his strength was failing, and that he was obliged to discontinue 
the horse exercise which his constitution had always required, 
when he saw that he had no longer any appetite and that his 
stomach refused to digest, even when it did not altogether 
reject, the light nourishment he compelled himself to take, 
he formed no illusions as to his condition, but faced, with 
Christian courage, the dread realities of suffering and death 
which lay before him. “This is the end,” he said one day, 
“T know it is! My time has come to die, and I feel confident 
that I shall never recover.” Then he added, with a look and 
accent, the mingled grief and resignation of which baffle all 
attempts at description: “Save France, O my God, even if I 
must die without ever seeing my beloved country again.” 

For thus do we constantly find in the lives of faithful 
servants of God, that He requires of them, before calling them 
to be with Himself for ever, some final act of detachment, 
some last test as it were of fidelity which costs them very 
dear, but which He knows to be necessary to their perfection, 
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in the same way as the sculptor gives some parting touches 
with the biting chisel to the stately statue he has wrought, 
ere he suffers it to quit his studio and take its place in the 
palace of the king. What must it not have cost the Leader 
of Israel to survey from the solitary peaks of Nebo that land 
which had been so long the goal of all his hopes, but which 
he then knew he should never enter! Not less painful can it 
have been for Henri de France to realize that he could never 
again set foot in his native land, nor gaze upon her sunny slopes 
and vine-covered hills, her rushing rivers and smiling cities, 
But he made the sacrifice bravely and cheerfully, and from 
thenceforward thought only of how he might best prepare to 
stand before his Judge. He had always had a great and 
abiding dread of Hell, and a fear lest he might himself ex- 
perience its awful torments, a fear which might appear strange, 
or even exaggerated, in one so pure and pious, did we not 
know that the holiest are ever the humblest, and that those 
most dread the judgments of God who are least in danger of 
incurring their penalties. 

The record of the closing months and weeks of the Comte 
de Chambord’s life sounds like an extract from the Chronicles 
of St. Louis, so thoroughly had his descendant imbibed his 
spirit, and so successfully had he striven to imitate his virtues. 
“ Dieu le veut!” shouted the Crusader King, as he urged on 
his warriors to the relief of the Holy City. “Fiat voluntas tua,” 
murmured Henri de France, as he lay upon his bed of pain, 
both being actuated by the same spirit, though the one was 
called to serve God by action, and the other by suffering. 
When the paroxysms of pain became so excruciating as to be 
almost beyond endurance, the royal invalid would take in his 
hand the crucifix, of which special mention has been made in 
connection with his visit to Jerusalem, and gazing upon the 
Sacred Wounds of the Redeemer, would exclaim: “O Jesus, 
who didst suffer so much for me, accept these sufferings which 
I willingly endure for thy sake. Only grant me patience, O 
dear Jesus, who art my God and my all.” At other times, when 
he could scarcely breathe, he would gently whisper: “ My God, 
do with me whatever Thou wilt, it matters little to me whether 
I die or live, I submit entirely to Thy adorable will.” But the 
words he loved best to utter, were those which our Lord made 
use of in the Garden of Olives: “ Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt! My Father, not My will, but Thine be done!” Then 
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he would press the crucifix to his heart, and afterwards hold 
it out before him, as if to say to all who happened to be in his 
room: “ Behold my true and only Comforter.” 

When we speak of the admirable example of Christian 
resignation exhibited by the august sufferer during his last 
illness, it must not be imagined that this victory was obtained 
without a previous struggle. 

One morning on entering his apartment, his chaplain found 
him unusually depressed. “Father,” he exclaimed, “I cannot 
tell you how weary I feel, and how much patience I need. Pray 
that God may not forsake me! Suppose my sufferings should 
after all be useless!” “There is no fear, Monseigneur, that 
that will be the case.” “But I have borne them with so little 
generosity, I am so weak, a kind of apathy seems creeping 
over me.” “QOur natural frailty will not be reckoned against 
us, on the contrary, it will be an additional source of merit, if 
we offer it up to God, as you, Monseigneur, do all your suffer- 
ings.” ‘When I feel as I do now, I am, alas! incapable of 
any definite act of oblation.” “Remember, Monseigneur, how 
often you have renewed your intention of suffering all things 
for the love of Christ, and the merit of this intention is not lost 
because of the complaints which the excess of pain wrings from 
you. The Sacred Humanity of our adorable Lord was not 
exempt from this weakness.” “Then you think, Father, that 
even this state of utter prostration may be profitable for my 
soul?” “Undoubtedly.” 

Then, for the first and only time during the course of his 
illness, a sudden uncontrollable terror seemed to overwhelm the 
Prince, and with a shudder he exclaimed: “If I were to fall 
into that awful abyss! How innumerable are my sins, and how 
infinite the justice of God!” His chaplain hastened to reassure 
him, reminding him by how many means we may expiate our 
sins in this life, and exhorting him to make the last and greatest 
of all sacrifices, that of life itself, if such were the will of God. 
“Ah,” replied the Prince, “unfortunately liberty is not left us 
in that respect ; willingly or unwillingly, we must accept death, 
and how can that be meritorious which is inevitable?” The 
chaplain remarked that through God’s mercy it is possible to 
make a virtue of necessity, and that by acquiescing in the decrees 
of Providence, we are more certain to accomplish the adorable 
will of God, and give plainer proof of loving submission than 
when freedom of choice is left us. These and similar sugges- 
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tions had the effect of calming the agitation of the sufferer: 
“What a consoling thought!” he said. “It would have pre- 
vented me from ever praying for my cure. I only did so once, 
the day that my brave, beloved Bretons asked it of God at 
St. Anne d’Auray. I see now, it would have been more perfect 
to abandon myself entirely to the holy will of God.” 

Excepting on this one occasion, the Comte de Chambord 
never offered himself, or asked of others, prayers for his re- 
covery, but spent the weary hours, during which he may truly 
be said to have endured a martyrdom, in pious colloquies with 
God, or in uttering from time to time the ardent ejaculations 
which his own heart suggested to him, or which his devoted 
consort would whisper in his ear. Her delicate tact and affec- 
tionate intuition taught her to say the right thing at the right 
moment, and over and over again would she recite the Stadbat 
Mater, the familiar words of which always seemed to soothe 
and sustain her royal husband, and when she reached the verse 
which had ever been his favourite— 

Sancta Mater, istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas, 
Cordi-meo valide. 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 
Poenas mecum divide. 


it was inexpressibly affecting to hear how, in a broken voice, 
and with lips blanched by agony, he would strive to repeat the 
words, which so perfectly expressed the deepest feelings of his 
heart. 

No one who had ever heard Henri de France repeat the Ave 
Maria could possibly forget the tone of filial affection with 
which he pronounced the prayer, and especially the heartfelt 
earnestness he threw into the concluding words, Ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus, nunc et in hora mortis nostre. A gentleman 
attached to his household, who had the privilege of being 
present when the last sacraments were administered to his 
dying master, exclaimed: “What unbeliever would not be 
converted by the sight of such lively faith and ardent piety!” 

It was on the 6th of July that Henri de France received the 
last rites of the Church, and as he lingered longer than the 
doctors had anticipated, he had the happiness, six weeks later, 
of again receiving the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction, 
since it had then become evident to all that the end could not 
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be far off. The next day, 22nd of August, the Plenary Indul- 
gence iz articulo mortis was given to him, also that belonging 
to the Scapular of Mount Carmel. On the 23rd, he received 
the Indulgences of the Holy Rosary and of the Immaculate 
Conception, and twice, during the night of agony which pre- 
ceded his decease, the prayers for the departing were recited 
beside his bed. 

On the morrow, 24th of August, the eve of the feast of 
St. Louis, Father Bole, the pious and excellent religious who 
was the Prince’s confessor, saw him alone for a few moments, 
in order to confer upon him the benefit of a final absolution, 
and then went to say Mass for his royal penitent. Before he 
could finish his thanksgiving, he was summoned in all haste 
and had scarcely entered the chamber of death, when Henri 
de Bourbon, without a sigh or struggle, breathed forth his soul 
in osculo Domini, and went to keep the feast of St. Louis in 
Heaven, there to ascend one of the thrones which, not reserved 
for those of royal race alone, are to be the reward of all who, 
having suffered with Christ on earth, shall hereafter reign with 
Him for ever in His most blessed and glorious Kingdom. 


Me receptet Sion illa, 
Sion, David Urbs tranquilla, 
Cujus Faber Auctor lucis, 

Cujus porta signum Crucis. 
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Vox ego sum vite, 
Voco vos—orate—venite. 
(Znscriptian on Angelus bell, taken down in French Revolution.) 


THERE are very few among us who have not at some time or 
other in their lives, wandered on a sweet summer’s evening along 
a country lane, or on the crest of some wooded hill, and listened 
to the distant church bells, which sound cheerily across the 
intervening valley, and summon all within their range to come 
and worship God. There is a subdued and tender melody in 
their cadence, mellowed as it is by the distance and telling a 
music which is in sweet harmony with the calm quiet of the 
evening and the softened rays of the setting sun and the 
delicate beauty of the purple-tinted landscape. They seem 
to be a message from a far off land, an echo of the music of 
Heaven. They speak, moreover, to the Catholic heart of that 
glorious ritual of which they are a part, and even though the 
building whence they peal is now desecrated by the unhallowed 
worship of a false religion, “I am the voice of life, I summon 
you to come and pray,”{is the tidings they bear: the instruction 
they received when in the days of faith they were solemnly 
consecrated to the service of God. They still sing the same 
song, the discordant sounds of heresy within the building that 
they crown has not destroyed their clear-voiced utterance. 
Gently indeed they still sound upon the ear, coming across 
the fields from the distant village belfry, and blending their 
voice with the lark in the heavens above and the nightingales 
in the neighbouring woods, and the doves cooing in the trees 
hard by. 

But our sentiment of love and affection for the ringing bells, 
and our feeling of respect and reverence for the message that 
they were made to bear, scarcely prepares us for the deep- 
seated connection with religion and the subtle harmonies with 
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spiritual life and teaching which M. l’Abbé Sauveterre has 
recently established for Church bells in his learned and interest- 
ing treatise on the Symbolism of the Bell.’ In the origin and 
history of the marvellously fashioned and delicately proportioned 
bells, with their countless varieties of note and tone, their 
differences of size and thickness and material, is to be found 
an endless source of what has been called “romantic,” but we 
would rather title “ecclesiastic” interest. The bell has had the 
closest affinity with religion from the first. It always had a 
strictly sacred character from the earliest Christian times. It 
is of course a siguum,a signal intimating the occurrence of a 
certain event, or the arrival of a particular time, or else sum- 
moning persons to some definite place. It is made of metal 
to convey sound as far and clearly as may be, and was substi- 
tuted either for some other instrument of like material, or for 
resonant bars of wood, such as are still used by many savage 
tribes, and were at one time in use among the ancient Greeks 
or Romans, and the early Christians also during their anxious, 
persecuted lives in the Catacombs. The mention of the word 
which carries us furthest back in history is the direction given 
in Exodus xxviii. 33—35, that “little bells” should fringe the 
tunic of the high-priest Aaron ; but these were probably nothing 
more than jangling ornaments. Layard, in his explorations 
of Niniveh, found a small bronze bell within the palace of 
Nimroud ; and this points to the fact that the “tintinnabulum,” 
a small sized metal bell, was habitually employed to give signals 
in Pagan temples, or was carried in religious processions. It 
was natural that the Christians of the Western Church should 
take up the custom of using this small and inefficient bell in 
their churches and processions also, yet not as an instrument 
of any especial ecclesiastical significance. The tintinnabulum 
was constantly heard by the ancient in the midst of his civil 
life, announcing to him either the reading of some public edict, 
the hour of a meeting or sale, or the especial warming up of 
the public baths. Strabo narrates how a skilful street musician 
lost the profits of an admiring throng through the ringing of 
a fish bell, and how the one only individual left was a deaf 
man, who rushed after the rest as soon as he found he had 
missed hearing the accustomed signal. 


1 Essai sur le Symbolisme de la Cloche, dans ses Rapports et ses Harmonies avec 
la Religion. Par M. Abbé Sauveterre, Chanoine Honoraire de Bayonne. Paris: 
Libraire Catholique Internationale de I’ceuvre de Saint-Paul. 
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Amalaire, Archbishop of Lyons, is, from the very antiquity 
of his works, for he died in the year 837, worthy of ready 
credence, when he depicts so touchingly the hesitation of the 
faithful in abandoning the use of the mallet for the more 
worldly-sounding bell, as then known. The Greek Church 
did not dispense with it till the ninth century. It remained 
with Catholics a memento of those days of suffering and 
persecution which made them so particularly like their Divine 
Master, when they dare not use any louder-toned signal. 
Indeed, after their example, the Church even of the present 
day returns, during the closing days of Lent, to the same 
suppressed sounds of suffering and solitude. To this wooden 
signal the monks of the desert added the secular call of the 
trumpet, till religious gradually introduced, as we learn from 
Durandus, smaller bells of different sizes, the tintinnabulum for 
the dormitory, the squilla for use in the refectory, and the 
nola as a small bell in the choir. Another bell, called the 
petasus, resembled a broad-brimmed hat; while the codon 
received its name from the orifice of a trumpet. Notwith- 
standing these several adaptations, the creation, as we may 
call it, of the marvellously formed. and proportional cathedral 
bell has been reserved for the Church herself. So impartial 
an authority as that of the LFucyclopedia Britannica, after 
describing that bell of which Van-der-Gheyne in 1550, and 
Hemony in 1650 formed the type, as “an open percussion 
instrument, varying in shape, but usually cuplike or globular, 
and composed of some metallic substance,” goes on to state 
that, “this definition excludes it, on the score of sound, from 
the cauldron of Dordona (of the Greek oracular temples), and 
also the Chinese or Indian gongs; and, on the score of shape, 
from all drums, cymbals, or the metal plates of the Romans.” 
This is clearly asserted, although large bells of some shape 
or other existed in China and India long before the regular 
Church bell was first founded in Europe, and though the 
Emperor Augustus erected a tintinnabulum above the door 
of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The earliest application of the bell to churches is ascribed 
by Polydore Vergil, and universally accredited to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, in Campania (about 400); hence the title of 
Nola given to a smaller bell, and of Campana to the big bell 
that swings in the church tower; hence, likewise, in course of 
time the terms Campanile, Campanarium, and that beautiful 
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feature which adds its own peculiar charm to our Church 
architecture—the massive tower or gracefully rising spire. 
Thus in the seventh century our own Venerable Bede, when 
narrating the death of the Abbess Hilda, stays his hand 
to draw attention to the sound of the bell as the customary 
signal for public prayer or recitation of the Office, and in so 
doing testifies to the adoption of the word Campana by the 
Church at large. 

Bells having been thus proved to belong to the Church in 
their very origin, the next point is to show that the Church 
had the express design of attaching a certain symbolism to 
them through the symbolical character of their consecration 
or Baptism. It is not a little amusing to watch the horror 
expressed at this term by those persons who have no objection 
to christen a vessel by breaking a bottle of wine against its 
side, or who are loud in their protestations that they have no 
faith in the spiritual effects of Christian baptism. The Axczent 
Roman Ordo, a \iturgical manuscript of such antiquity that 
it dates long anterior to the tenth century, contains a form 
ad benedicendum Ecclesie signum, which is so marked in its 
resemblance that it evidently served as a first edition of the 
Roman rite, now existing. The Capfitularia of Charlemagne 
witness to the practice of blessing bells in France nearly two 
centuries before the famous consecration of the large bell of 
St. John Lateran, under Pope John the Thirteenth, in the 
year 966. Charlemagne’s preceptor was that Alcuin who had 
been the worthy disciple of Bede, and Alcuin wrote these words 
in his work on the Divine Offices: “It should seem strange 
to no one that our Church bells are blessed and anointed, and 
receive a name, as living persons do.” Nay, two historical 
authorities of a still remoter period justify the presumption 
that the baptism of bells is almost coeval with their actual 
existence, one of these being the Pontifical of Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York. The solemn benediction of a bell, as appointed 
in all its details by the Pontificale Romanum, bears so striking 
an analogy to the exterior forms by which Baptism is ad- 
ministered that, according to the words of Durandus and 
Bossuet, people in general could not help taking up an idea 
so natural as the application of one and the same title to the 
two ceremonies. According to its simplest and most correct 
meaning to baptize is to dip in water, wash, or purify; and 
in this sense the word has been variously employed by the 
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Jews, by our Lord Himself, and by His Church, so that we 
have at all events no instance here of any irreverent mis- 
appropriation. 

It will be seen at once, from the minute yet dignified and 
sacred character of the ceremonial prescribed for the blessing 
of a bell, that the Church expressly consecrates it to the 
Divine service for exclusively religious purposes, and regards 
it henceforth as a holy thing, full of spiritual significance, and 
suggestive of many mysterious analogies and typical meanings. 
She also attaches to it a peculiar virtue in warding off the 
assaults of all the noxious spirits of the air, and awakening 
within the hearts of the faithful the inner harmonies of zeal 
and purity of intention for God’s honour and glory in the 
public services of His Church; at the same time that it sym- 
bolizes, more particularly to the ministers of the Church and 
of the Altar, that interior purity and sanctity which should 
animate their external ministrations. 

The Bishop, with mitre and pastoral staff, having blessed 
holy water for the especial purpose, proceeds to sprinkle with 
it, and himself commences to wash the bell presented to him 
for consecration, which must be so placed that it can be handled 
in every part. While this is being thoroughly cleansed within 
and without by the hands of his ministers, he recites various 
Psalms, calling upon all creatures to bless the Lord. He then 
anoints the outer part of the bell, in the form of a cross, with 
the oil used for the unction of the sick, adding a prayer that, 
being expressly prepared for the service of the Church, it may 
be empowered, through the benediction of the Holy Spirit, to 
touch with its sound the hearts of the faithful and increase 
their devotion. He goes on to pray still more definitely, that 
this bell may have virtue to drive away the demons of the air, 
to enchain and lead them captive, and may destroy ali those 
evil influences which engender tempests of every kind or pro- 
mote disease and desolation amongst men, or animals, or the 
produce of the earth. After wiping off this unction, the Bishop 
makes seven fresh applications of the same oil on the exterior 
of the bell; and then, taking the oil of holy chrism, he anoints 
with the sign of the cross its interior surface at four equi-distant 
spots, answering to the four cardinal points of the heavens. In 
each anointing he repeats the form of words, “ May this bell, 
O Lord, be sanctified and consecrated, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to the honour 
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of WV.” (mentioning the particular Saint whose name the bell 
is to receive). At the close of these unctions he prays that the 
Divine blessing may be poured over the bell before him, and 
that as it has, like other sacred vessels of the altar, received 
the holy chrism, and has been anointed with the sacred oil, 
each one of those who obey the summons of its voice may be 
freed from all the temptations of the evil one, and ever hold to 
the doctrines of the Catholic faith. This done, the Bishop puts 
into the thurible incense and rich perfumes mingled together, 
and causes it to be placed beneath the bell, in such wise as to 
fill the interior in every part with its fragrant vapour, while the 
choir chants these verses from the seventy-sixth Psalm: 


Thy way, O Lord, is in the holy place; who is the great God, like 


our God ? 
The waters saw Thee, O God; the waters saw Thee; and they 


were afraid and the depths were troubled. 
Great was the noise of the waters: the clouds sent out a sound. 
For Thy arrows pass: the voice of Thy thunder in a wheel. 
Thy lightnings enlightened the world : the earth shook and trembled. 
Thy way is in the sea, and Thy paths in many waters: and Thy 


footsteps shall not be known. 
Thou hast conducted Thy people like sheep, by the hand of Moses 


and Aaron. 


In the concluding Oratio the Bishop prays, that Christ would 
come to the help of His people, and that at the sound of this 
bell the enemy of all good may take to flight, His Christian 
people may be drawn to the faith, every hostile power be 
daunted, and those gathered together by it be strengthened in 
the Lord. Thus, while its tones reverberate through the heaven 
above, might the hands of angels preserve the assembled children 
of the Church, and the Divine protection for ever guard the 
fruits, the souls, the bodies of the faithful. Finally the deacon, 
in a white vestment, sings that passage of the Holy Gospel of 
St. Luke, which recounts Martha’s complaint to our Lord, and 
contains His gentle rebuke: “ Martha, Martha, thou art careful, 
and art troubled about many things. But one thing is neces- 
sary: Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” The Bishop then kisses the book of the 
Gospels, and, by giving his solemn benediction to the bell, 
signifies that its consecration has been completed. 

The above rite thus briefly sketched out, in the first place 
fully justifies in all its details the use of the term daptism. For 
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here we have the act of washing with water, blessed and mingled 
with salt. The oil of purification and the chrism of sanctification 
are both applied, and the grace of the Holy Spirit is invoked 
throughout, in order that every adverse influence of the evil 
one may be driven forth, and that there may be a solemn, 
complete, and lasting dedication of the object blessed to the 
use of God, in the service of religion. In all this we have a 
reflection and adaptation of the Christian rite of baptism. And 
the truth of this will be all the more seen when we clearly 
appreciate the fact, that by enjoining the ritualism above 
described, and by combining with it the language employed in 
her prayers and the sacred emblems or inscriptions engraved 
on the outer surface of the metal, the Church designs expressly 
to impart to this signwm not only a symbolism of the Death 
and Resurrection of Christ and His Saints, but also an especial 
efficacy in defending us against the storms and tempests, the 
blights and epidemics, which the evil spirits generate in mid-air. 
The first unction, made with o/eum infirmorum, in expressive 
silence, is quickly obliterated to signify the briefness of our 
Lord’s weakness and Death; the seven subsequent anointings 
remain to indicate the longer duration of the infirmities and 
death-sleep of His Saints. Yet these have touched only the 
exterior, and cannot penetrate within to reach either the Divinity 
of Christ or the union of our souls with Him. Hence the fitness 
of the bell to tell with muffled stroke the moment of a soul’s 
departure, and bid the living pray for it; hence, too, the still 
greater significance of the entire silence of the bell’s jubilant 
voice from within, when the Church commemorates her Lord’s 
Death and rest in the grave. But the four unctions within the 
bell typify the triumphant joys and glory of the Resurrection, 
first of Christ, and then of His Saints, from north to south, from 
east to west, over the whole earth; all in the fourfold marks of 
the risen life—its spirituality, its effulgence, its energy, and its 
incorruption. While the interior graces of the soul here, and 
the richness and sweetness of its overflowing happiness here- 
after, find fitting emblem in the aromatic gums burning within 
the bell, and filling every part of its interior with their fragrant 
odours. 

All the benedictions of the Church are directed to the dis- 
comfiture of the evil spirits and of their machinations against 
us, as the Ark was to the Jews their great protector against 
their enemies. This very rite of consecration also reminds us 
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how, at the signal of the brazen trumpets, the walls of Jericho 
fell down to admit'the hosts of Israel. Now the devils have 
become, by the righteous judgment of God, the executors of 
His justice, and thus are they often permitted, according ‘to 
their spiritual nature, to disturb the elements above, and to raise 
violent storms of wind, hail, and thunder, whereby they desolate 
the earth, and endanger the life of man. Against every con- 
trivance of the powers of darkness the Church has received 
sovereign mission and authority from her Divine Head to 
protect her children; and in exercise of this right she has by 
her prayers and ceremonial distinctly sanctified the bell to defy, 
with trumpet sounds of no uncertain note, these enemies in 
their own peculiar region, and fill the spaces round with its 
voice of faith and confidence in God. While, at the same time, 
it calls the faithful to a humble confession of their sins in true 
sorrow and repentance, with fervent entreaties to God for His 
forgiveness and deliverance out of all trouble. However little 
the scientific scepticism of the present day may like it, the 
doctrine and intention of the Church is unmistakeable, following 
the language of her Councils, ritual, ecclesiastical writers, and 
the authentic Acts of many of her saints. According to these 
St. Charles Borromeo directs that, “when the state of the 
atmosphere portends a coming storm, or when such has actually 
begun, the bells are at once to be rung from their lofty towers, 
in compliance with the ancient and pious custom of the Church, 
that through the Divine virtue communicated to the sacred 
metal by its consecration duly performed, it may please God 
to restore the serenity of the air, or at least to avert from His 
people the full force of its rage.”* 

The act of consecration once completed, the new bell is 
borne aloft as though in triumph to its commanding and 
elevated position, thence to scatter far and wide its strong 
vibrations, and fill miles and miles of cloudland or the bright 
fields of heaven with its rich full tones. What holier office can 
it have than to announce, day by day, to the skies above, as 
well as to the earth beneath, the coming down of the Son of 
God in His Sacramental Presence and the celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries ; and to waken up in the very depths of man’s 
soul faith and love and devotion, calling upon the dwellers round 
about to rise from their rest or their work, that they may come 


3 Benedicuntur campane ut sint tube Ecclesie militantis, Concil. Colon. ann. 


1536. 
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and cast themselves down before God’s altar, mingling together 
their offering of worship and supplication. MHolier still when, 
as though moved by angel hands, it sends out glad tidings to 
the country round of the very moment in which the Lord of 
life enters His temple and renéws the all-sufficient oblation 
of Himself for man. Nor can the symbolism of the church bell 
be more self-evident than when summoning all to hear the 
Word of Life, or when varying its tones, now soft, now loud; 
now mournful, now jubilant, it preaches at once to heart and 
ear the ever-varying messages of God’s love, the ever-changing 
character of the Church’s fast or festival, the J/tsererc of her 
penitential seasons, or the Ze Deum of her Christmas and Easter 
celebrations. 

One yet more expressive and touching utterance of the 
Church’s signal bell remains to speak of—the ringing of the 
Angelus. While the dawning light of day bids the world awake 
from its sleep, the Angelus bell calls men to pay to their Creator 
the tribute of their adoration, gratitude, and love, and address 
themselves to that day’s work. At mid-day their work is half 
done, and the Angelus calls upon them to take courage and 
persevere. At sunset it tells of the day’s labour over, and of 
the repose and recompense now at hand. It was not, however, 
sound of bell that first introduced to man the Angelic Salutation 
and the Mystery of which it reminds him. It was heard at 
early dawn in the holy house of Nazareth, and it was rather 
enacted there than uttered for men to hear. We owe the 
institution of the Devotion of the Angelus to Pope Urban the 
Second, who first ordered that from every church throughout 
Christendom a bell should thrice be rung, each morning and 
evening, summoning the people to join in public prayer for 
God’s blessing on the arms of the Crusaders. Four centuries 
after this, another Pontiff, Calixtus the Third, completed the 
holy act of his predecessor by adding the Angelus bell of 
mid-day, in fresh supplication to God for the deliverance of 
Europe from the ravages of the same Mussulman enemy. 
Reminded thus, as we are daily, of the signal favours granted 
by God in answer to this devotion, we may well conclude with 
the spiritual symbolism of the Angelus bell, since this applies 
to all time. The Angel’s Salutation, itself identified whenever 
repeated with the mystery of the Incarnation, is summoned to 
our lips at sound of bell each setting of the sun, that it may 
figure to us the Sacrificium vespertinum, the Passion, Cross, and 
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Death of Jesus Christ. The morning’s Angelus ushers in a new 
day, in token of the glorious Resurrection of our Lord, and of 
His saints through Him. Once more, it sets its crown on the 
meridian strength and glory of the sun, and symbolizes to us 
the mystery of our Lord’s Ascension to the fulness of eternal 
day. Vespere, ct mane, et meridie narrabo et annuntiabo; et 
exaudiet vocem meam+ 

How then can we refuse to feel reverence for the bell which 
the Church has so solemnly- consecrated, and to grant the 
response of our ready faith and devotion to its earnest and 
plaintive appeal to our hearts.? 


Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro. 


4 Psalm liv. 18. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CRAYSTON, who neither believed the story of the crayfish, nor 
cared to believe it, laughed in his own chuckling way as soon as 
they had fairly started on their road home. 

The Stranger, who had hardly spoken to Lady Maud, hardly 
been noticed by her, suppressed a strong expression. 

“What amuses you?” he said at last, with an effort that 
Crayston must have perceived, if he had abounded less in his 
own sense. 

“T was amused,” he said, “at the idea of my appearing in 
the character of an orthodox Evangelical of the Established 
Church. I never said I was, of course; but I made it seem so, 
in your interest, and Lady Ledchester swallowed the bait at 
once. You see now the advantage of not letting out more than 
people are ready for. If I hadn’t been careful before, I shouldn’t 
have been able to do it. I could see that it quite cut the ground 
from under young Dytchley’s feet. She thinks you would get 
Lady Maud out of her Popery. I put that into her head by 
showing how it could have been done in another case, and 
keeping you out of sight. Haven't I cleared the ground for 
you?” 

The Stranger’s horse fortunately shied at a man carrying a 
blue and white bundle, to the immense relief of his rider. 

Said Crayston, “I set her agog about finding out your 
parentage, and I told her that nobody but herself has any idea 
of your not being my nephew. TZzaz satisfied her; for she 
believes in the crayfish, which / don’t. Between you and me, 
the whole thing is a myth: but they believe in it hereabouts, and 
the fable, like AZsop’s and La Fontaine’s, has an excellent moral, 
which, as things are, couldn’t be understood by the general mind 
of a neighbourhood without it. It means refinement and culti- 
vation, both of which are supposed, as you know, to be an 
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inheritance, like the gout. Now the old Greeks were as refined 
and cultivated as they could be, and much more intellectual than 
people in society are now—fancy one of Plato’s dialogues going 
on at a London dinner-party !—but the mother of Socrates was - 
only a sage femme. Wonderful people they were, those old 
Athenians, but they couldn’t keep on quietly. We want peace 
and prosperity. I wish you and I could be born a hundred 
years hence, and then you would see e 

“Do you think the world is moving in that direction?” said 





the Stranger. 

“Well, no—not at present. I can’t say it is. When things 
are in a state of transition you can’t measure the progress 
they are making. You seem to go back when you are really 
preparing to advance. Undoing is an untidy process always, but 
you can’t reform things without it. But I was going to say 
that you mustn’t be down at the mouth because you hadn’t a 
chance to-day. She came in late, as it happened, and we came 
away soon. I did that on purpose; for I saw that she had been 
put out. I am sure she had been bothered about young 
Dytchley or something—what zs the matter with that horse of 
yours?” 

“Nothing at all,” muttered the Stranger, who had simply 
given him a sharp touch of the spurs. 

“ Nothing the matter with Az,” he thought, “ but there are 
things that can be borne and things that cannot.” 

Crayston was not aware of the cause, nor of the cause of the 
cause; but it happened, happily for the Stranger, that he had 
said all he had to say about Lady Maud, and therefore said no 
more. 

After a long silence the Stranger roused himself and began 
to talk of many things, for the purpose of excluding one: but 
the excluded topic included so many things and had so many 
approaches, that it was hard to keep out when Crayston tried to 
bring it in. 

Which he soon did, attracted by the reflection of his own 
dignity in connection with it. The dialogue was like a game at 
racquets, its essence being a sustained endeavour on the part of 
both to aim their words beyond reach of being sent back again. 
It went on in this fashion : 

Crayston. “ By-the-bye—don't be too slow at it.” 

The Stranger (taking a hedge out of the road into a turnip 
field). “No. This horse wants cramming at everything.” 
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Crayston (from the near side). “What's that for? This isn’t 
a time for schooling horses. Get rid of him and get another, if 
he doesn’t please you. Get what you want. Write to the 
dealers. Do anything, except go up to London just now. What 
I meant was, don’t be slow about making your way with Lady 
Maud. Surely you understand what that means.” 

The Stranger. “I do thoroughly—and so does Arden, I 
think. A very good, straightforward sort of fellow he is, by-the- 
bye.” 

Crayston. “He hasn't brains enough to be anything else. 
But never mind 477. I was speaking of. 2 

The Stranger (hurriedly). “And yet he served your purpose 
very well the other evening 

Crayston. “Qn the contrary, he rather damaged it. Don’t 
you know that anything like a set against a man sets people the 
other way? But I was saying 7 

The Stranger. “Yes, there is no better way of turning the 
scale: but I don’t think he made a set at him. He only gave 
his opinion when he was asked, and his reasons for thinking so. 
It seems to me that he led up to what you said afterwards, and 
prepared people for it.” 

Crayston (irritated). “I don’t care what he did; but I care 
very much about your cutting out Leofric Dytchley in the most 
evident manner—I mean, just where he is most evidently 
succeeding. If you can’t appreciate the pleasure of ‘hat, the 
triumph of power and brains over aggressive impertinence, 
you will at least feel the advantage of not being disappointed 
and made to look like a fool in every way—yes! in every way, 
for I couldn’t stand such a fiasco solenne.” 

The Stranger. “So far as it depends on me, you have 
nothing to fear—absolutely nothing.” 

Crayston (mollified). ‘“ Well, I thought so—but why couldn’t 
you say so at once? And besides, that isn’t all. There is a way 
of doing things. Do come quietly through the gate and listen. 
I have studied women’s characters, and I know their weak 
points. Everything depends on knowing that.” 

The Stranger (to himself). “I can bear anything for her 
sake ; but this really is!—I feel like St. Sebastian, without the 
strength of a saint. How much longer am I to be stuck up and 
shot at in this way? Shot at? I am being morally flayed, and 
have to keep quiet, as if I liked it. Flayed and dissected at the 
same time. Prometheus only had his liver pecked out, and the 
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vultures had to do it ; but this malicious benefactor who adopted 
me to practise his infidel theories upon, and makes me his heir 
now with every sort of evil intent—God forgive me if I am in 
any way ungrateful !—is trying his hand at vivisection. I must 
let him talk himself out and have done with it.” 

He went through the gate, and Crayston began at once to 
practise upon him. “You see,” said Crayston, lighting a small 
cigar and inhaling critically. 

“A priori, I don't,” thought the Stranger, “for if I did, I 
should have to see through your eyes, which is not to be done at 
any price.” 

“You see,” repeated Crayston “you must see it, if you 
think, instead of mooning, for you have brains and sufficient 
experience—you must be aware that hesitation implies a want 
of self-confidence, which implies weakness, which implies com- 
parative superiority on the other side, which is fatal in holy 
matrimony—dquite fatal.” 

“ Causeless hesitation in such a case,” answered the Stranger, 
“would imply that the man was thinking more of himself than 
of the lady.” 

Crayston sneered within limits, and smoked, and sneered 
again. The latter sneer was not limited as to its character, but 
distinctly subdued, as if it were saying in its own language, 
“Here I am, not using my strength.” “You have got hold of 
one alternative,” he said, “and forgotten the other. It might 
mean that he was thinking too much of her and too little of 
himself. Most people take you at your own valuation, but 
women go beyond, if your estimate is high enough and your 
behaviour in keeping with it. You must lay hold of the imagi- 
nation—all governing power is based on that—and keep up an 
imperceptible mystery about yourself. Now, as regards you and 
Lady Maud 7 

“TI must ask you to let them be unknown quantities,” inter- 
rupted the Stranger. “I shall be able to see more clearly, and 
you will do me a personal favour.” 

“Well—if you like it so. Only remember whom the un- 
known quantities represent. As regards x and y, then, the case is 
this: x, the intended husband, has firstly his own rights to 
establish over y, the wife x 

“Holy Job!” muttered the Stranger. “If you can help me 
in your own line from where you are, of your charity do, for I am 
hard pressed.” 
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“ And secondly,” continued Crayston, “he has a work to do 
for her benefit and for the benefit of others mediately—a sacred 
work, an apostolic work, the apostolate of Humanity, that of 
which the first Christian idea was but a feeble type, a dim fore- 
shadowing.” 

“T don’t quite see,” said the Stranger, “how a system based 
on the denial of all dogma can have been foreshadowed by one 
that was built on dogma. To me it seems more like a con- 
clusion from premisses laid down, than a growth from early 
Christianity.” 

“Pish! don’t you know how things alter in their develop- 
ment? <A butterfly doesn’t look much like a caterpillar—does 
he? And yet he began by being one. Don’t you know that the 
main principle of Christianity is, or was, the ‘greatest happiness 
of the greatest number?’ Nothing can be clearer than that. 
But then, they couldn’t work it out, because they persisted in 
making it subservient to their Utopia in the skies. They 
couldn’t grasp the idea of Humanity as its own guide and its 
own end and its own means. They never advanced on the line 
they had marked out, and now they impede the march of 
Humanity. In fact, they are the only impediment worth 
speaking of. Delenda est Carthago. Wecan’t co-exist now. But 
the cause of reason must not be suspected of resorting to 
violence, which would be difficult to defend on our own principles 
before Englishmen, besides not answering the purpose nearly so 
well. We must work by teaching ; and teaching, when you have 
to deal with grown-up people, especially women, means persua- 
sion. Now persuasion is effected in two ways, by argument and 
by influence; and influence is the safest for several reasons. 
First of all, it begins at the point that argument aims at and 
works up to. Secondly, you are therefore farther on your road. 
Thirdly, you have passed all the dangerous turns. Fourthly, 
you can then make use of argument with tenfold power; for it 
then has an antecedent conclusiveness in the hearer’s mind, and 
it seems to come superfluously from the treasures of your 
wisdom. Lastly, argument without the predisposing help of 
influence might be dangerous in dealing with the unknown 
quantity, vy, who would fight every inch of ground, and 
perhaps—well, she might give you more trouble than you 
bargained for. You mustn’t suppose that a clever, cultivated, 
woman who has deliberately convinced herself, deliberately 
accepted humiliation and loss in order to do what she believes 
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to be her duty, would fail to be a very troublesome customer. 
There is no doubt that, if a true religion existed at all, it 
would and must be the Catholic Church. The oldest recorded 
religion was theocratic, and so is the Catholic Church vicari- 
ously. The days of the Prophets bridge the two. Again, 
compare what is called the Sacrifice of the Mass with the 
Paschal Lamb and Melchisedeck offering bread and wine. Then 
again, look at the Gospel account of what the Founder of 
Christianity said to St. Peter and the Apostles at the time, and 
see whether those promises are applicable to any religion but 
one. He promised that He would be with them to the end of 
the world—which meant, of course, their successors, if it meant 
anything—and for more than eighteen hundred years we have 
had Popes and Bishops claiming to be their successors. He 
said that the gates of Hell should not prevail against His 
Church, and as a matter of fact, there it is, holding its own 
against all attacks and kicking out every one that questions its 
teaching. He said that the Holy Ghost would guide them to 
all truth; and every Ecumenical Council claims to decide 
infallibly, on the assumption that the Holy Ghost as guided it. 
It’s no use talking about Schismatical Greeks or Parker's 
consecration, for Zz es Petrus, &c., cuts them off. No, no! If 
there were such a thing as a true religion it could only be the 
Catholic Church—what a blessing that there zs none! And the 
unknown quantity, y, (if I am not more mistaken than I ever 
was in my whole life), would show you that very clearly. What 
would you do ¢hex ? You could only say, ‘ Yes, but I can show 
you that there is vo true religion,’ &c. But that would compel 
you to startle and scandalize her by trying to loosen the roots 
of all religious belief. You wouldn’t succeed, and you would 
frighten her so effectually that she would never approach the 
subject again. No! you must get your influence to begin with, 
and then work on by degrees.” 

“JT wonder whether the devil sends out school-examiners,” 
thought the Stranger. “There is some one here who ought to 
have a prize for showing how the holiest of earthly ties can be 
made to subserve the worst possible end—yes! the worst pos- 
sible, for it includes all. Shall I, or shall I not, put in an 
objection or two, on the lowest grounds ?” 

“That influence,” continued Crayston, “must grow, and you 
can’t force it on. First of all, there is the sentimental stage— 
very pretty and pleasant for awhile, only you mustn’t expect iit 
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The bloom doesn’t 





at least. You mustn’t be a fool about that. 
come twice on the same flower.” 

The Stranger thought fixedly of Lady Maud and muttered, 
“I must bear it.” But he bit his lips till the blood came. 

“Y,” continued Crayston, “will then believe in x and do any- 
thing for him, saving her conscience. Don’t attempt, whatever 
you do, to force her conscience. You wouldn’t succeed ; and, if 
you did, so much the worse for you afterwards—you may be sure 
of that. You must enlist it on your side, and make it tell 
her what you want it to say; but you won’t be able to do that 
without a little diplomacy—a little pious fraud, in fact. It can’t 
be helped. Italy wouldn’t have been regenerated if the Revo- 
lution hadn’t at first condescended to the infirmities of its weaker 
brethren.” : 

“Go on!” muttered the Stranger between his teeth. “I have 
bound my tongue over to keep the peace.” 

“ After all,” said Crayston, “you sympathize with what is 
true and beautiful in the poetry of religious systems, and you 
find more of both in the Catholic Church than in any other 
religion. Besides, it saved society from extermination after the 
break-up of the Roman Empire. So you can fairly sympathize 
with it, in your own way, which, in fact, is the only way to feel 
what must always be spontaneous; and therefore you can 
sympathize with her feelings about it.” 

“ But if x’s sympathies,” objected the Stranger, “are not 7’s, 
how can he persuade y that they are so, unless he plays the 
hypocrite and pretends to be what he is not? If he does that, 
the fraud is sure to be discovered, and he will be caught in his 
own trap; but he must either do that, or show himself as he 
is, or feel as she does—there is no fourth way. The first would 
make her despise him ; the second would not advance his cause : 
the third would simply settle the question. Therefore, in no case 
would x gain anything by diplomacy.” 

Crayston laughed without glory, sudden or otherwise, and 
reflected, pretending to listen for more. Thought the Stranger, 
“Tam glad I mentioned the third way.” 

“What you say,” answered Crayston, at last, “is very true as 
far as it goes ; but you have mistaken my meaning curiously and 
confused things most curiously. You are not equal to yourself 
to-day in any respect. At luncheon you could easily have put 
yourself by Lady Maud—or y, if you like it better, for she might 
as well have been an unknown quantity—but you let the chance 
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go by. Well! we are all unequal to ourselves at times, and love 
making (don’t put your horse at the hedge) is not likely to insure 
you against that sort of accident. Of course, I never meant 
that you should pretend anything, or appear to pretend. What 
I meant (and I expressed it distinctly), was that you should 
influence her mind through her affections, persuade her without 
attacking her belief, educate her imperceptibly up to more 
enlightened views of truth. She will then, under your influence 
and guidance, do the rest for herself. You would not be 
pretending, but truly agreeing with her—accepting all that is 
true in her belief and rejecting what she, if rightly informed, 
would herself reject. Which, of the two causes open to you, 
would be the truest, the wisest, the kindest, the most consistent 
with your duty towards her? To ignore the sympathy that is, 
and let a barrier grow up between her inner self and yours, 
and live half-separated for the term of your joint lives, or to 
encourage and cultivate it until it develops into being one with 
yours?” 

“ Assuredly,” thought the Stranger, “this is a good argument 
against what they call mixed marriages. I knew that the 
Catholic Church condemns them, but I never knew till now how 
right it was.” 

“Which is the truest way of acting?” said Crayston. “To 
acknowledge a valuable truth frankly, and make it more true in 
the highest sense, or to pretend that it isn’t true? Which of the 
two has the most pretence in it, do you think ?” 

“The last—as you put the case. But isn’t the view rather 
too optimistic? However gradual the process, there must be a 
jolt somewhere in passing from dogma to the unknowable ; and 
«x would then be as if he had never gained any influence at all: 
y would, as you have said, show him very clearly what you 
showed me just now about the Catholic Church, and, since all 
the strongest and most natural aspirations of the human heart, 
with its terrible and ceaseless cravings for permanence and final 
justice, would be enlisted on her side, x might possibly find 
himself developing in her way, instead of her in his. .X would 
therefore find it safer “1 

“D x!” interrupted Crayston. “Do have done with that 








nonsense. You can manage the thing very well. I will back 
you to do it, if you set to work as I say. Don’t be afraid of her 
converting you. Let hertry! I give her leave to do it, if she 
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can. 
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“Thank you,” thought the Stranger. “That, and nothing 
else—nothing more and nothing less—is what I have been 
gingering you up to. You have said it, and as you never break 
your directly-spoken word, I have only to remind you in case of 
difficulties, that you did say it.” 

“If she can!” repeated Crayston, and a chuckle of sudden 
glory aroused the Stranger from his mute soliloquy without 
disturbing his peace of mind. “I have only one more thing to 
say in reference to your marriage. Don’t forget that women, 
though in theory equal to us, are not so in practice. No doubt 
they zw2/7 be, but we are not philosophizing just now. We are 
speaking of a practical matter that concerns you at this 
time.” 

“It hadn’t struck me in that light,” said the Stranger, making 
a violent effort to seem persuadable. “I am not sure that I 
shouldn’t have had a fancy to reverse it. Seriously, however, I 
don’t see how two things can be equal, strictly speaking, as a 
whole, unless they are equal in their parts, which a man and a 
woman can never be, seeing that one needs the protection of the 
other, and that each has qualities and powers not shared by the 
other: but I see a most beautiful proportion, in which harmony 
and strength and fitness combine so perfectly that the perceptible 
result is one, as the two people are one. I should call that 
combination unity.” 

“Yes, if she is not equal to him, she is inferior. I am not 
arguing the question whether we are to be eventually equal—my 
own very private opinion is that we shall not, and had better 
not—but so long as we are not equal, so long is she inferior.” 

“Not if you distinguish the end from the means in detail, 
and compare ¥ 

“T can’t listen to any more of this. Write a treatise about 
it, or give a lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute in Lyneham if 
you like. What I want to impress on you is that you indivi- 
dually are the superior being of the two, and must assert your 
superiority. If you don’t, you will have your house infested 
with priests and will find yourself paying for her Popery instead 
of rooting it out. Think whatever seems good to you about 
women another time, and split as many straws as you like about 
ends and means and means looked at in different ways, 
but F 

“But I really wasn’t going to split straws; and if you hear 
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me out 
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“No, thank you. We have had enough of that for the 
present purpose, and too much. I want you to think over what 
I have said, and assimilate it. Principles are like books, though 
most books have very little to do with principles—I mean that 
some are for all time, some for the present, some for the future— 
and the present is what you ought to be thinking of now.” 

“So Iwas. What I was going to say 2 

“Bosh! I know what you were going to say. You were 
going to tell me what women might be and might do, and are 
not and don’t do in the present day. Between ourselves, your 
model woman would be a great bore. The refinements of life in 
our day cost money and attention and a lot of time, all of which 
the model wife would grudge. Take my word for it, the present 
day is the best of all days for us, and the women of the day the 
best of all women. I am only afraid that Lady Maud is too 
much like your model woman. Well, if you like it! But don’t 
forget what you have to do. Shall I repeat it?” 

“No,” said the Stranger, trying hard to make the sound seem 
emphatic. “I understand it perfectly.” 

“ E tanto basta,” said Crayston. And that was all he said till, 
at a turn of the road, where it wound along the edge of a small 
wood, they heard the sound of voices. Quoth Crayston, with a 
gruff laugh, “ Suppose you hold forth to those people about ends 
and means, by way of practice.” 

“T don’t think I could lecture before so small an audience,” 
answered the Stranger, forcing himself to look amused. 

Accidentally he turned his eyes in the direction whence the 
sound came, and then he saw Crayston’s new butler standing on 
a path in the wood and speaking to a woman who was dressed in 
a long brown cloak that sat on her stiffly as if she was not used 
to it. Both hurried away when they saw him look at them. 
The Stranger thought of Edward Arden’s words, and said to 
himself, “ Perhaps they belong to a gang. I believe he took him 
without a character, as being a nominal Catholic of the worst 
kind. I know the ways of his liberality. Could he be that fellow 
that was implicated in—but surely he would never dare—I must 
look out, and keep my revolver loaded at night. Shall I speak 
out my suspicions, or not? No. It won’t do. He-would go on 
believing in the man, because he believes in the infallibility of his 
own judgment: and he might take it badly. Circumstanced as I 
am, I must use all the tact and prudence that I can find in me. 
Had I Zhree ears I'd hear thee? but having only a pair i 
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If by any known means, the sound could have been tele- 
phoned, this is what the Stranger would have heard : 

“What is the matter?” said the woman, with a strongly 
un-English accent. “I speak English now, for to habituate 
myself to it. What is the matter? Why have you fear?” 

“ [1 padrone,” answered the man, “e guel giovine.” 

“Speak English. If not, I not listen. I have my reasons, 
and nobody shall not hear us. Why have you so much fear?” 

“It is not fear,” said he: “it is prudence. Did not you 
see? That was my master, and that young man was the 
adopted son. He has the eyes of the devil e 

“The devil’? you told me hundred times that you do not 
believe in the devil.” 

“Eun modo di dire. ButwhenI see that young man I almost 
could believe in the ma/ occhio. It is not good for me—and 
believe me, it is not good for you, that he see me talk to you, 
and that I stay where he is. He knew the Marquis—I heard 
him tell some one so.” 

“Hum!” said she reflectively. “Do you think that he shall 
then find out too much of you?” 

“My honour is offended,” said the man. 

“ Fiddlededee!” said the woman. “Let stand the honour. 
Fear you perhaps that he discover something ?” 

The man made a gesture of assent, and then pulled up the 
collar of his coat as a protest against her manner of expressing 
the fact. 

“Do you remember,” said she—and the tone of her voice 
made him tremble—“ do not you remember to have told me of 
the medicine for the incurables—the ‘painless extinction’— 
those were the words in good English. You said that should be 
very good.” 

“For the incurables, yes: but 

“ Well—you have taught to me that we not know nothing of 
the dead. Why not make something to fall upon him, or ” 

“Excuse me. This is , 

“Why, then, not—my dear apostle of the human progress ? 
You was not so scrupulous when that certain man that was the 
traitor, you know, was by you : 

“Hush! are you mad?” 

“No—my dear. Nobody canhear. But, as I did say to you, 
the Euthanasia (you see that I have remembered the word) is as 
much good for the others as for the incurables. It is the 
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economy of time and of money, and it takes away the useless 
citizens, you know. Now, is not this young man an incurable? 
Have you not to watch him? Does he not unquiet you? Have 
not we all the rights to procure to ourselves the felicity? 
More—shall not he do to you ill, and to me too? Have you 
understood? It is pericoloso for us both. Oh! I am good 
scholar—your scholar 4 

“Tf I had known of 427,” said the man, “I never would have 
taken the place. But he was away ‘4 

“Yes, it is pity—but cannot be help now. If you go 
now away, they should say, He have done something. We 
must examine that woman who was talking to him in the 
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wood 

“T cannot stay a moment more,” said he, breaking away. 
“A rivederci.” 

“Gia s intende,” said she, looking after him: and the butler, 
taking a short cut through a turnip field, reached home before 
Crayston and the Stranger—the wood being, by the road, about 
a mile from Marleton. 

“‘ By-the-bye,” said Crayston, as they passed the lodge, “ you 
mustn’t go foo far in the way of development—not quite as far 
as you and I go, you know. As things are at present, women 
can’t stand that amount safely. It makes them get out of 
hand altogether—you see ?” 

“Very true,” answered the Stranger, pausing in an attitude of 
reflection. “I never thought of it in that way before.” (“And 
never would, I hope,” he added mentally). “That woz/d be the 
effect of course, and in the case you refer to, a very little would 
be too much. The reaction would be so enormous. One knows 
what the force of reaction is, and how unmanageable.” 

“ Ah!” said Crayston, smiling expansively, “you have found 
out that I know something about the weak points in human 
nature—eh ?” 

“T never doubted it: but you have set me thinking,” said the 
Stranger. “That you have,” he thought, “and advised me to do 
just what I wanted to do, and by advising taken the responsibility 
on yourself.” 

“Well! think away,” said Crayston, getting off his horse 
and walking towards the house. “You had better call at 
Freville Chase to-morrow. I don’t much care about going 
myself. Suppose you try to pick up a little Popery there. 
You don’t know anything about it; and you ought to know 
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something beforehand, for Lady Maud knows plenty. Talk to 
the priest. He will think you are going to be converted.” 

“As you wish it,” said the Stranger, “I will. Certainly it 
wouldn’t do to be ignorant on that subject.” 

“Of course not,” said Crayston magisterially, as he walked 


away. 
“Truly,” thought the Stranger, “truth has to appear some- 

times in very untrue shapes. I never thought that I should be 

driven to take a man’s words untruly that truth might prevail.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

IT happened, that very afternoon, about two hours after the 
Stranger had observed a dark-cloaked woman talking to 
Crayston’s butler in a small wood on the road to Marleton, that 
Mick was opening the door of his house in a corner of Peveridge 
Bay, and staring cautiously at a face that confronted him on the 
threshold. The face was unpleasant, and became more so the 
more you looked at it, though it smiled continually. It was 
unknown to Mick, but would have been recognized by the 
Stranger as belonging to the woman whom he had seen, on his 
way from Monksgallows, talking to the new butler in the afore- 
said wood. 

“T am come here,” said she to Mick, “for to hire one room, 
also two rooms, in your commodious house. I have been sick, 
very sick. They are the nerves what are bad, and the doctor he 
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tell me 

“It’s a bad place entirely for that,” answered Mick, looking 
quite unintelligent. “There isn’t a doctor anywhere nearer than 
Wereford at all, and that’s eight miles over the hill, and he’s sure 
to be gone the other way when you send for him.” 

“T not want a doctor now,” said the woman, “I want the air 
of the sea, and I have come here proper from London because 
all the world tell me that the air is so good, and that you are 
also more good than the air and the pretty house. Now make 
me the pleasure to conduct me to the charming leetle apart- 
ment.” 

Mick scratched his head and began to shuffle his feet. 
“It’s a small place,” he said. “What would I do if I had no 
room for Widow O'Flaherty and the children ?” 
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“ But suppose that she not come ?” answered the woman. 

Mick retreated suddenly, and, looking round the edge of an 
open door while his legs remained outside to show that he was 
not far off, said a few words in a loud whisper. The result was 
that his wife came out of the room, carrying a bunch of keys. 

“You see, ma’am,” she said, looking sideways at a donkey 
cart with a trunk and a small black bag init. “We have only 
two bedrooms to let, and our regular customers must be thought 
of.” 

“Yes, my dear lady; but they will write to you when they 
shall have the desire to come,” said the woman, smiling with all 
her might. “I shall pay you money before, if you love to have 
it.” 

Mick’s wife took counsel with herself. Money down was 
good, and the woman’s face bad ; but the woman could be got rid 
of, and her money would remain in a drawer. “We might 
perhaps be able to accommodate you for a week,” she said, 
smoothing her apron slowly. 

“ And also, two, three, four weeks. You shall find me very 
good. Oh! you shall cry when I shall be departed from here.” 

“T said one week. I can’t engage to take you for longer.” 

“Yes, I have understood. One week and then I go, if it 
shail please you so. Now I pay to you the money, and then I 
walk along the sea. The air shall do me good. The doctor tell 
me that. Then I come in to the tea, and I shall want of 
nothing after the tea. I must write many letters to-night—oh ! 
so many letters to my friends, what want to know how I stand. 
I shall be tired, I know it. But I have promise.” 

She went out and took the path towards the shore, but, after 
a few yards, looked back to see that she was not watched, and 
then turned up the hill in the direction of Raven’s Combe. 

At which time, Colonel Claverock was sitting in the library 
there, intent on the prospect of paying his son’s debts, which had 
just been made known to him for that purpose. Leofric was 
looking sulkily out of the window, asserting himself in a feeble 
manner by defiant postures. Colonel Claverock raised his eyes 
from the arithmetical figures that he had been adding up, and, 
pushing back his chair, rose to his feet. 

“If a prize were offered for wastefulness,” he said, “exhaus- 
tive wastefulness, total waste of everything that can be wasted— 
money, time, position, opportunities, every advantage of every 
kind, you would be facile princeps, which means (as I suppose 
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you have forgotten the little Latin you ever learnt) that you 
would be the greatest fool of the lot. Don’t you understand that 
the estate will have to be mortgaged for this, and that mort- 
gaging means a yearly debt, which has to be paid up to the day, 
whether times are good or bad? Can’t you get into your thick 
head the plain fact that, if you go on in this way, the rental of 
the estate will be swallowed up in paying the mortgages? Are 
you really such an ass as not to know that an encumbered estate 
is a property without its income? If you have no feeling for the 
old property, I suppose that you have for yourself and your own 
enjoyment, which is all you think of ; and therefore I advise you 
to remember that, when a heavily encumbered property is sold, 
the settler doesn’t get what it sells for, but only what remains 
beyond the sum total of the mortgages. You wouldn't like to 
find yourself some day living at Boulogne on three hundred a 
year with a wife and family as useless as yourself.” 

Leofric, who had remained at the window, turned about 
and protested by means of gestures, inarticulate sounds, and 
excessive redness in the face. 

“Well, I can see nothing else for you,” said Colonel 
Claverock, beginning to write a letter. ‘“ You are ruining your 
chances with Lady Maud, if you haven't already done so. Do 
you imagine that one’s neighbours have neither eyes to see nor 
ears to hear, nor common sense to judge with ?” 

“One would suppose I had done somebody out of his money, 
to hear you talk in that way,” grumbled Leofric. “It isn’t so 
much after all, and I w2// be careful now.” 

“You had better, for your own sake. But don’t think the 
sum asmall one. It amounts to more than a year’s income. 
The money must be borrowed—which means either paying the 
interest only and leaving the principal as a permanent burden 
on the property, or devoting a considerable sum every year to 
paying off the debt. You owe four thousand’ pounds. The 
legal expenses of a mortgage are very heavy, and the debt 
would be permanent. If the money is borrowed for a time, the 
debt would be cleared off, but only by reducing the available 
income very much during that time. Anyhow, you must pull 
up at once and mend your ways in every respect, if you don’t 
want to see Lady Maud marry some one else—-perhaps Victor 
Crayston. I shouldn’t be 7 

A torrent of oaths and other big words rolled out of Leofric’s 
mouth without order or precedence. Colonel Claverock took no 
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notice of them by word or sign, but when they had all been said 
he finished the interrupted sentence. 

“T shouldn't be at all surprised if she did marry him. He is 
a singularly attractive young man in every way, and all the more 
because he never thinks about himself. But I must write now 
on this business, and’ go into it with you, that you may see 
clearly what running into debt means and what r 

“I say! look!” interrupted Leofric, making danger signals 
by jerking back his right elbow and poking his left hand into his 
father’s ribs. 

Colonel Claverock looked up composedly, and whispered, 
“Do be quiet. Nobody will know, if you don’t make it 
evident.” 

The butler, who had been the unconscious cause of disturb- 
ance, said that a woman wanted to see him. 

“T am very busy just now,” said Colonel Claverock. “If the 
business is not pressing, ask her to call to-morrow morning—at 
ten o'clock, if she can.” 

The butler went out, and, after some delay, brought word 
that she preferred to wait till he was disengaged. 

“I am afraid she will have to wait a long while,” said 
Colonel Claverock. “Say that I advise her to put it off till 
to-morrow.” 

He then drew a chair close to his own and said decisively, 
“Sit clown.” Leofric, who had not told the whole amount of his 
debts, and wanted to put off disclosing the remainder, grumbled 
out as many excuses as he could think of; but he had to sit 
down and answer such questions as might be put tohim. While 
they were examining unreceipted bills the woman was waiting. 
When she was beginning to wait no longer, Colonel Claverock 
was beginning to examine Leofric touching the completeness of 
the list. When she was leaving the house, tired of waiting, 
Colonel Claverock looked up from a bill into the eyes of Leofric 
and said, “ Now, on your honour, as a gentleman, is that all you 
owe?” 

Leofric reddened, and fidgeted in his chair as if his inner 
garments were lined with forest flies. 

“Is this all you owe?” repeated Colonel Claverock. “If 
you have any feelings of a gentleman, any manliness in you 
at all, you will tell the truth without forcing me to force it out 
of you. I am not going to be trifled with. You will either tell 
me the whole truth at once, and begin at once to be quite 
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different from what you have been, or I shall at once let the 
place and tell every one, including Lord Ledchester, why I do 
so. I will not bear the discredit of your vices and contemptible 
folly. I will not have it said that I connived at deceiving Lady 
Maud into a marriage with a man who would bring her to 
beggary and compel her to despise him. I ask you again, 
for the last time, ‘Is this all you owe ?’” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” said Leofric in a whimpering voice. 

“What wasn’t your fault?” 

“Why, it’s beastly hard to be come down upon in that way, 
when it was other people’s fault.” 

“What was?” 

“Well, it was that infernal steeple-chase at 

“TI don’t want to know where it was. Did you lose money 
on it?” 

“Well, it was the first time I ever bet on a race, beyond a 
fiver, and I'll be d if I do again.” 

“You needn’t swear about it. How much did you lose ?” 

“I lost five and twenty to one fellow—I ought to have 
won a lot—and seventy to another, and a hundred and fifty, 


” 


” 











and 

“ And how much altogether ?” 

“Well, you see, it wasn’t fair.” 

“Of course not. How much did you lose?” 

Leofric took out his betting-book and began to read from 
it. Colonel Claverock put down the items, added them up, and 
said : 

“Fifteen hundred. How did you pay?” 

“J—I had, you know, to borrow it, because 

“Because you hadn’t the manliness to tell me. Is that all 
you owe?” 

“Tt would have been, only, you know 

“T don’t know, and I must know. How much did you 
lose ?” 

“It was at Monaco last winter, when that friend of yours, 
who doesn’t believe in anything and was agreeing with you 
about it one day—I was in the next room and heard it all zi 

Colonel Claverock turned pale and said nothing. 

“TI never knew a mother,” said Leofric, “and you never gave 
me any advice, except to tell me that I should behave like a 
gentleman for the sake of the world, and take care of my money 
for my own sake. What sort of a chance have I had? My 
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mother was a Catholic, but she married you who have no 
religion at all. What could you expect me to make out of 
that ?” 

There was dead silence in the room, silence of the sort that 
seems like suppressed sound. Leofric, having been driven to 
say things that he had never thought of before and was unlikely 
to think of again, had no more to say and no desire to say more. 
“Tm ina d scrape,” he thought; and he thought it many 
times, exactly inthe same words. Colonel Claverock sat quite 
still and never turned away his face; but the effort stiffened 
every feature, and his eyes were fiercely fixed, as if a dagger 
had been plunged into him. When he spoke his voice was hard, 
and his utterance laboured. 

“Don’t speak again about your mother,” he said; “but 
make as many other false excuses as you like, when we have 
done with the figures. Have the goodness to verify what I have 
put down, and add the remainder, so that I may see what the 
whole amount is.” 

“That’s all right,” said Leofric, looking at the paper. “I 
wish it wasn't.” 

“Very well. Then put down the rest, unless you prefer 
saying it straight out—which you don't.” 

Leofric seized a pen, stuck his left hand in his hair, and 
began to write. Colonel Claverock stood by, reading the figures 
as the pen traced them. 

“Are you sure that this is all?” he said, when Leofric 
shoved the paper before him. 

“ Of course it is.” 

“There is no ‘of course’ about it, for the amount is twice 
what you told me at first. Is it all? or is it not?” 

“Yes, it is, upon my ¥ 

“Your soul or your honour—the conventional pegs to hang 
asseverations on. I had rather hear you swear by your selfish- 
ness. Well! The sum total is this: What with bills owing and 
money borrowed there is, roughly speaking, eight thousand 
I leave you to think of what that means, 








pounds to be paid. 
and how it may effect your whole after-life.” 

He walked out of the room and was seen no more till dinner- 
time. Leofric remained at the writing-table, with his left hand 
stuck in his hair, till he was tired of remaining in one position. 

About this time Mick’s mysterious lodger returned from her 
walk. The tea was brought in, and when she had finished it, 
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her voice was heard at the open door, saying, “ Now I write my 
letters. Oh, dear!” 

She then retired into the little sitting-room wherein was the 
cavern door with its big bolt, and after directing about two dozen 
envelopes to the same number of people whose names were 
invented on the spot, filled them with blank sheets of paper. 
What the recipients thought of them is not known; but they 
were duly stamped and stuck, and then she looked about. She 
found an oak chest with an empty bottle in it, an old accordion 
on the chimney-piece, a violently coloured print of St. Patrick, a 
small telescope, and a book of meditations. The latter she 
opened and quickly’ shut, preferring her own ; and these occupied 
her till the cuckoo clock in the kitchen struck eleven, when she 
walked up to the cavern door and undid the bolt. 

“ Ah, Mister Mick,” thought she, “you not know that I have 
been here in this country before, and also two weeks ago when I 
arrive in the steamboat. I came for to find if all was as in the 
old times—and some one was in here who heard the big stone 
tumble, and he nearly caught me, but I too clever for him—I 
very clever—Basta! Chi st loda simbroda. Dunque—vedremo 
—ah! How you are good, Mister Mick, to provide so for my 
wants!” 

This last remark was in reference to the bedroom candle- 
stick, which, being the same that lighted the Stranger, was 
protected by a guard of wire. She went in, pulled the door after 
her, and stepping lightly, made the best of her way to the sea. 
Near the entrance at that end was a boat with one man in it, 
who, on seeing her, landed, came to the mouth of the cave and 
hoisted up a heavyish package, which, with some difficulty, she 
drew in. The man clambered after it, and, at a sign from her, 
helped her to carry it up to the wide part of the cave. He was 
not English, and that was all you could determine about his 
wherefrom. 

“ Are all the things here ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the silks, and the other clothes, and the 
men’s clothes, and the paints—all, in short. I have no time to 
lose, for we sail at five o’clock in the morning.” 

“How much then? I have paid for all but the black silk 


” 


and 





“Four pounds fifteen and fourpence.” 
“While she was taking out her purse to pay for the purchase 
he pulled a crumpled letter roughly sealed from an old pocket- 
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book, and put it into her hands as she put the money into his. 
She broke it open and held it close to the light. What she read 


was this: 


I wish to tell you, before I die, that he—you know who I mean—is 
alive now, unless he has died since the time that you remember. I 
saved his life. Try to trace him out and tell him all, @/. 


Below was something like a V—the other letters were 
illegible. 

“ Not from Vincenzo?” she said, looking up quickly. “Is 
he dead ?” 

“Yes. The priest wrote it for him,” said the man sullenly. 

“The priest? No. Never.” 

“T tell you, yes. I saw him come away. He told me to be 
sure to find you and give it to you.” 

The man then carried the package to the door of the sitting- 
room, and groping his way to the mouth of the cave, went his 


Way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE Stranger having, that same day, got through a (¢éte-a-téte 
dinner and a long dialogue in the smoking-room without any 
loss of the advantages that he had gained, went to bed and 
slept or dozed at intervals, dreaming confusedly of Lady Maud, 
Father Merivale and Crayston, the latter appearing in the form 
of an incubus that sat upon him and grinned. Nevertheless he 
awoke refreshed, for hope was in him. At breakfast there was 
no lecturing, but a great deal of sudden glory, little less un- 
pleasant. The Stranger had to bear it, and did so for nearly 
half an hour, after which Crayston left him, saying : 

“Mind you talk to the priest. That will tell with Lady 
Maud, even if you get nothing out of him. But you had better 
learn as much as you can.” 

“T will do exactly as you advise,” answered the Stranger, 
emphasizing the last word as he left the room. “ You wished 
me to get rid of the horse I was on yesterday, and I afterwards 
heard of one. Certainly it costs less, barring accidents, to buy 
and sell than to hire. So I may as well look at him on my 
way, which means a good deal out of my way.” 

Favoured by the prospective horse, of whom he had heard 
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nothing beyond the fact that his owner wanted to sell him, the 
Stranger set out at half-past ten, rode slowly and thought much, 
but not of the horse, whom nevertheless he remembered to find. 
When he had found him and not found cause for buying, which 
he had never expected to find, he rode on more slowly than 
before, so as to reach Freville Chase by one o'clock. Knowing 
his way, he went to the door in the courtyard that he knew to 
be the entrance to Father Merivale’s house. 

“ Out,” he thought, “ by that window being wide open,” and 
so it proved. Father Merivale had gone to Lyneham and would 
not return till four or five o'clock. The Stranger’s countenance 
fell. The next day was the day of the meet at Marlton, and 
Lady Maud would be at the breakfast, and he wanted to prepare 
the way for her, that she might seem afterwards to have fulfilled 
his hypothetical warning to Crayston about + and y. 

“And I must let it seem so,” he thought. “He pointed out 
the way yesterday, and made it easy by saying that she might 
convert me if she could. He never goes from his word. I must 
think first of Aer, take care of Aer, if she will—and if not, the 
world may treat me as it lists.” 

He walked on slowly to the great door at the end of the 
courtyard, and presently found himself in a hall panelled with 
carved oak, on which were shields, armorial paintings, arms and 
armour of various dates, and some family portraits. Having 
passed through the hall, he was shown into a long gallery with 
large bay windows that formed as many half rooms, and there 
he saw the lady who had passed him in the avenue a few days 
before. 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing you before,” she said, 
rising from her chair as soon as the door was opened; “and 
the reason of your coming here that day makes me feel as if I 
had known you always.” 

“Others might have said the same words,” thought the 
Stranger, “meant what they said, and felt what they meant; 
but the language of manner is the most impressive and has the 





finer inflexions.” 

“Tf I had known who you were,” she said, “I should have 
stopped the carriage.” 

“When you met her driving a limited duty drive all alone 
in an unlimited barouche,” said Lord de Freville, who had just 


come in. 
“TI took particular notice of that turn out,” said the Stranger, 
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“as being perfect in itself and completely in accordance with 
the place.” 

“Tt was one of Everard’s presents to me when we married,” 
said Lady de Freville, “and his choice in every detail. When 
I tried to persuade him that it was a mistake to have such 
things now, times being so changed, and that Catholics ought 
to avoid unnecessary expenses more than other people, because 
they have more claims on them, he laughed at me and said, 
‘It may seem a strong measure in these times, but it fits them 
very well. People have given up such things rather too much, 
forgetting human nature and the use of symbolism and the good 
done by giving as much permanent work as one can, especially 
by educating in one’s house the boys of a village.’” 

“Even if it were utterly unknown elsewhere,” said the 
Stranger ; “it would not be out of place here, for it symbolizes 
what is and what ought to be, which makes all the difference 
between grandeur and show.” 

At that moment an elderly man, with a finely-shaped head 
and penetrating eyes, came into the room. 

“ Here is Dr. Ranston, Everard’s most valued friend,” said 
Lady de Freville. “He has been wishing to see you. You will 
appreciate the acquaintance for every reason.” 

“T am sure that J/ shall,’ said Dr. Ranston. ‘I heard of 
the reason why you came here some days ago. I have often 
heard him speak of you, and express a wish to meet you again.” 

“Of me?” said the Stranger. “Are you sure of that? I 
have every reason for remembering him, but there was nothing 
to make him remember me.” 

“There was, and he did remember you. In the first place, 
you probably saved his life at that time.” 

“Tf I did, it was by doing what any one would have done.” 

“Perhaps; but there are ways and ways of doing things, 
and sometimes the mind of the doer stamps the act with a mark 
of its own.” 

“Well, he certainly set his own mark on the short and casual 
acquaintance I had with him. He was the first and only man 
that ever influenced me.” 

“ As he did for me,” said Dr. Ranston, “but then I saw so 
much more of him, talked so much to him, knew so much about 
him. One can speak of him now as he really was, but while he 
lived one hardly could do so to most men. Average men can’t 
believe in very great qualities that don’t exclude other great 
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qualities. They can’t understand proportion. The superiority 
is felt as a kind of challenge and a probable take-in. But Death 
silences all that ; and people see the unity when they feel the 
distance, as when we stand back from a picture to judge of it as 
a whole.” 

Just then a note, requiring an answer, was brought in. The 
Stranger went with Dr. Ranston into the old pleasure-ground. 

“ Look at those seventeenth-century terraces and the quaint 
old fountain,” said Dr. Ranston, “and the later shrubbery on 
both sides, and the medizval Chase, and the Elizabethan front, 
and the great grey tower of feudal times. There is no apparent 
anachronism in:any one object by comparison with the rest, 
because each is good in itself, and is rightly placed, and seems 
to have grown out of some other.” 

“ Yes, there is a great oneness in it all, as a whole,” said the 
Stranger, “as there was in him. I had only an hour’s acquaint- 
ance with him, or little more, but I could see what he was as 
plainly as I ever saw anything—-a man in whom an iron will 
and almost feminine sensitiveness, subtle penetration and child- 
like simplicity, were equally proportioned and balanced.” 

“T don’t know whether the analogy will hold,” said Dr. 
Ranston, “ for it goes out of my line; but I was just thinking 
that, as the attributes of God are really one, we may expect an 
inferior and metaphorical oneness in the qualities of a man who 
was a thorough Christian, intellectually as well as morally and 
spiritually—I mean one whose mind and will were trained up 
from principles. You have seen the chapel, I think ?” 

“TI have. . That was how I found out who he was. A 
fisherman from Peveridge Bay had accidentally given me what 
I thought was a clue, and I came here in the dusk after a long 
ride. I met Father Merivale, and went into the chapel while 
he was engaged with some one else. There I saw the figure on 
the tomb.” 

“We have done the note, and luncheon is ready,” said Lord 
de Freville, coming after them. “Father Merivale will be sorry 
not to see you.” 

“T called at his house first of all,” said the Stranger, as they 
walked into the house, “for I am very anxious to see him, as 
anxious as possible. If I knew where to find him, I should set 
off now and ask you to let me come another day.” 

“TI wish I could tell you where to find him, but I can’t. You 
must come to-morrow, or any time, or come and stay with us if 
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you can get away just now. We shall always be very glad to 
see you, whenever it may suit your arrangements.” 

“Thank you for your kindness, which I value beyond 
measure. I will take you at your word, and begin by coming 
the day after to-morrow. To-morrow the hounds meet at 
Marlton, and we have a big breakfast. I wish you would 
come.” 

“Let me come one day when there is no one but yourselves,” 
answered Lord de Freville, as a shadow passed over his face. 
He remained silent for a moment or two, then he added, “ We 
have not been anywhere yet, not even to call, except at Raven’s 
Combe. By-the-bye, what do you think of Leofric Dytchley ?” 

‘Yes, we particularly want to know what you think of him,” 
said Lady de Freville, “for we have had the clearest proof that 
you are a judge of character.” 

“That there isn’t at present much in him to think about,” 
said the Stranger. “It seems to me that he has had a bad 
chance.” 

“ He has, I know,” said Lord de Freville. “With a Catholic 
mother that he never knew, and an infidel father that he knew 
too well, and a lot of bad Catholics that he ought not to have 
known, he has had great disadvantages ; but I couldn’t see any 
raw material to make anything out of—I wish I could. I wish 
he were married well—I mean, married to some one who could 
influence him. But then, the right sort of woman might fail to 
appreciate the undertaking. For instance, one could hardly 
imagine Lady Maud 2 

“One couldn't, indeed,” interrupted Lady de Freville, who, 
being a woman, had more insight. “But tell me—as you have- 
been staying at Raven’s Combe—do you think he is likely to 
turn out well by-and-bye ?” 

“T should be very sorry to think otherwise,” answered the 
Stranger. 

“Tam sure you would: but what do you think? Do you 
think he will zo¢ turn out well by-and-bye ?” 

“No, I don’t think he will not.” 

“Then do you think he will ?” 

“I can’t say that positively, for so much depends on what 
hands he falls into. He might be led, I think, either way.” 

“We have a special reason for wanting to know what he 
really is and is likely to be,” said Lord de Freville. “The 
question is strictly confidential between ourselves.” 
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Thought the Stranger, “ This is a very awkward position for 
me. I might injure the poor fellow by saying what I think, 
and yet it seems over-cautious and unfriendly to shirk the 
question.” 

“I don’t know how to form a positive opinion about it,” he 
said. “He has had a very bad chance.” 

“You say it for the sake of charity,” said Lord de Freville, 
“but charity has greater claims on the other side.” 

“Surely every one has a claim on us for charitable 
judgment.” 

“Of course, but not at the cost of deceiving oneself and 
misleading others. Faith, Hope, and Charity, don’t mean 
trying to believe that a man is what he is not, hoping that we 
shall find him to be so, and swearing that somehow or other he 
didn’t do or say what we know him to have done or said. That 
isn’t Catholicity.” 

The Stranger burst into a ringing laugh. “I have seen that 
sort of thing,” he said, “but I never heard it so incisively 
described.” 

Lord de Freville laughed also, and said, “Well, you agree 
that although it is necessary to distinguish the man from the 
action, and although God alone is the judge of the man, we have 
to be judges of his actions. We have to judge by the actions of 
such and such a man whether he is fitted for such and sucha 
position or responsibility. A bad action remains bad, irrespective 
of the agent ; but if one overdoes one’s excuses for the man, one 
is liable to miss the distinction and lower the standard of right 
in others.” 

“TI see what you mean,” said the Stranger. “And distinction 
is the last thing that most people think of, and therefore neither 
they nor their hearers are much the wiser for their thoughts. 
But I had a distinction in my mind, such as it was. I was 
distinguishing between what appears in Leofric Dytchley and 
what zs in him.” 

“Which is just what I wanted to get at,” said Lord 
de Freville. “We are living so quietly here at present that 
we see and hear nothing, and in the meantime you would do me 
a great act of kindness to be open with me.” 

“Well, then, I really think that it isn’t fair to give a decided 
opinion about him so soon. Give him a little more time to show 
what he is made of inside. See more of him. Try how far you 
can influence him. For my part, I promise to give you my own 
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opinion, when I see my way to do so with justice to him and to 
you and to myself.” 

“You are right,” said Lord de Freville, “right from every 
point of view, and you have told me as much as I want to know 
at present. Suppose we go to luncheon.” 

The dining-room was panelled with carved oak, like the hall, 
and family portraits hung round it between the carving. One of 
them caught the Stranger’s eye as he entered, and fixed his 
sight. In the upper rim of the Florentine frame a Baron’s 
coronet was carved, with the initials E. F. 

“T had it done before he left Rome,” said Lord de Freville, 
“by a young artist who was enthusiastic in his admiration for 
Vandyck. He wanted to paint him in medizval costume, but 
I stood out for his own picturesque dress, which can never be 
out of date.” 

“For all time, like himself,” said the Stranger. “I should 
have taken the picture for a Vandyck if the likeness had been 
less. The doublet-shaped black velvet coat and high boots, the 
black horse by his side, the head uncovered, that does away with 
the want of a feather in the hat, and the massive carving of 
the ebony frame, with just gold enough to relieve it as 

He broke off suddenly, and his face became very pale. 

“Who was that,” he said, “in the oval picture near the 
window ?” 

“Edith Dytchley, my father’s first cousin,” said Lord 
de Freville. “Her mother was a Freville. She married 
Colonel Claverock, but you never could have seen her. She 
was drowned four-and-twenty years ago.” 

The Stranger turned away and spoke of other things, but he 
thought of the picture only. It was an exact likeness of the 
face and figure that he had seen in the Lady’s Bay and again at 
Raven’s Combe. After luncheon was over he was shown the 
King’s room and the sacristy. Last of all, through a heavy door 
upstairs, they took him into the tower. 

The longer he stayed the more convinced he was that he 
valued their friendship beyond price. “This,” he thought, “is 
the only house I have ever been in that comes up to the 
standard I had imagined, and satisfies me in every way. 
Formerly I should have said that it was too good to be true, 
Morbid clap-trap! It is too good to be untrue—too naturally 
what it seems. And Dr. Ranston, though a guest, fits in as if he 
belonged here.” 
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He then took his leave and rode home. 

He had the pleasure of dining by himself, and a pleasure 
it was, in comparison with the alternative. Lady Ledchester 
had written a note, while the Stranger was at Freville Chase, 
asking one or the other, particularly the other, to fill a four- 
teenth place, unexpectedly vacant; and Crayston, deeming 
it politic, for the sake of his own dignity, to seem indifferent, 
rather than otherwise, about the Stranger’s prospects there, 
ruled that he would go instead. The Stranger was therefore 
left alone, and he passed the time in thinking of what Lady 
Maud had said about himself. 

“Yes, I am half-way,” he thought: “but half-way is nowhere 
in the question of faith. She is quite sure that I shall have 
it, and her belief is to me—I know not why—objective. Yes, 
it is objective, the first shadow of an objective belief that ever 
crossed my path. I believe what she said, but not on her 
word, nor persuaded by the force of my own wish. Both would 
incline me the other way, and in fact have done so. I have 
doubted the more because I believe in her and long for the 
faith which is hers. She told me to pray and I do; and she 
prays for me, and the old housekeeper at Freville Chase does 
—and Mick, too. Given the existence of God in the only 
intelligible sense, prayer cannot fail in this. But what can 
I do intellectually? I ought to do something, and I don't 
know what. If I could only make sure of the first point!” 

The evening passed, and he had made no apparent advance. 
He seemed half-way, and therefore nowhere. 

At last, when the sound of wheels warned him of Crayston’s 
return, he retired in haste and went to bed, but not to sleep. 

“Tf,” he thought again, “I could only make sure of the 
first point! The poison I have been drenched with has infected 
my brain, obscured the light. I see without being able to verify 
what I see ; and whether I seem to see what I do not really see, 
or really see what I do not seem to see, I know not. I have 
sometimes thought that I saw some particular object through 
a mist on a hill-side, and, failing to convince myself either that 
the object was really there, or that, if it was, I really saw it, 
I tested the thing seen and the fact of my seeing it, by approach- 
ing nearer. But how can I approach the Unseen, unless it 
draws me to itself? Can I bring my soul within the power 
of its attraction? That is precisely what I have set myself to 
do, and I shall have no peace till I have done it. I feel that 
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it ought to be done, and therefore can be done, and therefore 
must be todo. And since it is, it is for me as for others, and 
is meant for me as for others. Therefore / ought, and / can, 
and / will.” 

After repeating these words two or three times he tried to 
sleep, became sleepy, dozed, slept for a while, and then awoke, 
hearing a noise above his head. He sat up and listened—the 
sound increased—it was a kind of cracking or tearing, as of 
a heavy weight crushing something that was giving way. 

“This isn’t a rat,” he said, “anyhow ;” and springing out of 
bed, he lighted a candle. The lath and plaster of the ceiling 
bulged and cracked, and, immediately afterwards, a hewn stone, 
two feet square, or rather more, fell where his head had been. 
He ran upstairs to the room above. The door was locked, and 
the key out. 

He kicked the door open, and found himself in a small 
lumber-room filled with cases, trunks and old furniture. At 
the further end there was a leak in the roof, near a disused 
chimney ; and the rain, which had come in unobserved during 
Crayston’s absence, had rotted the floor just above his bed. 
The joists were apparently sound except where the stone had 
been. 

He went back to his room, saying to himself: “This escape 
was not by chance; for I was fast asleep, and the sound, when 
I woke, was not loud enough to wake any one.” 
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I.—CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF CARDINAL 
MANNING. 

Mr. LILLy has done a good work in arranging this selection of 
characteristic passages from the writings of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. The choice of extracts has been well 
made, and they deal with so wide a range of subjects that there 
are few readers who will not find among them something upon a 
favourite topic. We can imagine few better books than this to 
place in the hands of non-Catholic friends and inquirers about 
Catholicity, for these short pithy passages are like a collection 
of little essays, each of which sets forth sharply and clearly the 
Catholic doctrine upon some article of faith, or a sound Catholic 
view upon some question of philosophic inquiry or practical 
policy. It is one of the characteristics of Cardinal Manning’s 
writings that without making any concession to the prejudices 
that spring from error, he is yet eminently conciliatory. He 
tries to put himself in his hearer’s place, he recognizes his 
difficulties, and he answers them by anticipation, by merely 
stating the Catholic position in such a way that there is no room 
for the misconception which is at the root of most anti-Catholic 
objections. He speaks the language of his time, but this does 
not mean that he adopts the popular watchwords of the day, but 
that he is ready to face facts, to recognize all that is good and 
true in the life and thought of the men of our day, and to 
condemn the evil and refute the falsehood in words that none 
can fail to understand. Addressing, as Archdeacon of Chichester, 
the clergy of the diocese in 1849 he said : 

An universal overpowering estrangement from the Church has seized 
upon the nations and their rulers. The foundations of Christendom— 
not of the Church—are disappearing, and modern legislation has 
removed itself from the basis of revealed truth to the state of natural 
society. What then is our duty ?—not to lament the past nor to dream 
of the future, but to accept the present. Dreams and lamentations 

! Characteristics—Political, Philosophical, and Religious—from the Writings of 
Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly. London: Burns and Oates; New York : Catholic Publication Society. 
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weaken the sinews of action; and it is by action alone that the state of 
the world can be maintained. We must learn the duty and the necessity 
of seeing things as they are in their exact and naked truth. “To see 
not what exists, but what we wish, to indulge complacently in illusions 
about facts, as if facts would with equal complacency take the form we 
desire,”? is the source of a fatal weakness, and a still more fatal 
incapacity to cope with real and instant difficulties. The hand has 
moved onward upon the dial and all our miscalculations and regrets 
will not stay its shadow. Year by year the civil and the spiritual powers 
throughout the world are more widely parting asunder. Let us 
recognize this providential warning and prepare. A new task then is 
before us. The Church has no longer to deal with parliaments and 
princes, but with the masses and with the people. Whether we will or 
no this is our work. And for this work we need a new spirit and a new 
law of life. The refined, gentle shrinking character of calm and 
sheltered days will not stand the brunt of modern democracy (Charac- 
teristics, pp. 51, 52). 

As a priest and prince of the Catholic Church, Cardinal 
Manning has acted upon the principles of policy here enunciated. 
Early in his episcopate he said in public that his fellow-country- 
men would always find him ready to show that he felt with them 
in the great questions of public and national interest, and his 
figure has been a familiar one on platforms and in committee 
rooms in connection with more than one great movement. But 
while he thus by word and example, urges Catholics to mingle 
actively in the life and thought of the day, he warns them at the 
same time that they can only do this safely if they act under the 
guidance of sound Catholic principles, firmly grasped and 
loyally obeyed. Thus in the days when so-called Liberal 
Catholicism was a growing danger in France and Germany we 
find him writing : 


How necessary it is for Catholics to prepare themselves on the 
relation of society and of science to the Church may be seen by what 
passed the other day: as at Malines, so at Munich. Catholics cannot 
meet without being forced into the time-spirit. We do not live in an 
exhausted receiver. The middle ages are passed. ‘There is no zone of 
calm for us. We are in the modern world—in the trade-winds of the 
nineteenth century, and we must brace ourselves to lay hold of the world 
as it grapples with us, and to meet it intellect to intellect, culture to 
culture, science to science (Characteristics, p. 121). 

These are wise words, and brave words, no less true to-day 
than twenty years ago, even though the danger from the time- 


spirit is of another kind. 
2 Guizot. 
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No less characteristic than this practical spirit, this way of 
facing living realities, is another aspect of the Cardinal’s 
writings—his strong love for England—“ the love of a son which 
cannot be turned away even by persecution and wrong.” Hence 
springs the thought that appears so often under different forms, 
that the people of England as a nation were robbed and 
defrauded of the faith, rather than voluntary despisers of it, 
hence the ever-recurring aspiration for their return to Catholic 
unity. And this patriotic love for England is further ennobled 
by the fact that there is in it no narrowness. While professing 
that his love for England is that of a son for a mother, Cardinal 
Manning adds: 


Such is my feeling towards England, but I trust without a shade of 
insular self-exaltation or critical depreciation of other countries. All 
have their good and their evil. We have faults enough. But the love 
of my own mother does not nurture or sustain itself upon dislike or 
detraction of the mothers of other men (Characteristics, p. 54). 


Irishmen, above all, do not need to be told how this English 
Cardinal thinks of Ireland. The volume before us contains 
more than one passage that tells of his generous affection for 
the Irish people. If any one doubted it he need only read the 
striking passage on “the Irish Grievance” (pp. 70—73), such 
words could only come from one whose judgment was guided by 
kindly sympathy. 

A book like this is sure to see more than one edition. We 
may therefore make a suggestion for future editions. A list of 
the Cardinal’s works with the date of their first publication, as 
well as that of the edition from which the extract is made, would 
increase not a little both the interest and the usefulness of the 
book, for there are many of the passages, especially in the first 
part, which would have a greater significance if the reader 
were reminded of the precise period at which they were written. 






2,—ST. THOMAS BECKET.! 
A new edition of Father Morris’ Lzfe of St. Thomas has 
been a desideratum for many years, and we gladly see that the 
want has at last been not merely supplied, but supplied in a 
most thorough and complete manner. The present issue is nearly 

1 The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Second and enlarged Edition. By the Rev. John Morris, S.J. Burns and Oates, 
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as large again as its predecessor and the very latest researches 
into the history and times of the Saint, made by Canon 
Robertson and Mr. Magnusson, have been unsparingly laid under 
contribution, in order to render these annals as accurate and 
reliable as might be possible. Moreover, two plans of the 
Cathedral at Canterbury, one as it existed at the time of the 
martyrdom, the other as it stands at the present period, have 
been placed at the head of the volume, and as a guide to those 
who have not yet visited the once holy spot, form an addition 
both useful and welcome. The Lzfe of St. Thomas is ever an 
interesting one. There is something in our English nature 
which warms to a struggle of any sort, and when that struggle 
is in defence of the weak against the strong, our sympathies 
instinctively fly out towards the feebler combatant. To any- 
one who studies honestly the history of the contest between 
St. Thomas and Henry the Second, this inequality of the two 
sides in mere natural strength stands out at once. It is not an 
uncommon idea amongst those who do not look up details for 
themselves but are content to draw their knowledge from such 
biassed sources as Froude or Hume, that the dispute lay between 
an unfortunate monarch on the one side, hampered in some inex- 
tricable and unexplained way, and on the other a subtle-brained 
tormentor, in the shape of a proud and powerful churchman. 
The pity is all for the king, the disapproval, not to say the 
unmeasured abuse, all for the pampered upstart, fawning on 
his master only to turn on him when he has reached the height 
of his aims. How utterly untrue and unwarranted all this is, 
Father Morris well points out in the following passage : 


If any of St. Thomas’ biographers speak of a change in him at his 
consecration, it is a change, not of principle, but of manner of life ; 
from worldliness to asceticism, from the courtier to the ecclesiastic and 
the saint. And as for ambition prompting such hypocrisy, it must needs 
have been an ambition to fall instead of to rise, to become less instead 
of greater in any worldly sense: for what to an ambitious man was the 
primacy, especially if he was resolved to resign the chancellorship, 
when compared with the chancellorship itself, as it was when he held 
it? It is idle to say that he aimed at subduing the temporal order to 
the spiritual, and placing himself over both as the head of the 
nobler; for his subsequent struggle was for the canonical inde- 
pendence of the clergy, and not for their advancement to temporal 
power. And what could the Chancellor, and such a Chancellor, gain 
by desiring a change? Like Joseph in the house of Pharaoh, it was 
but in the royal throne that he was but the King’s inferior: knights and 
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nobles swore fealty to him, reserving only their allegiance to the 
Sovereign ; he was the head of all the administration of justice ; he 
had the command of the army; he could dispose of the whole 
kingdom at his pleasure ; he was supreme as the King’s Prime Minister : 
would it not have been an ambition too short-sighted to be attributed to 
him, to throw away such a rule in the King’s name in order to risk a 
contest with a powerful Sovereign for ever so brilliant a pre-eminence ? 
(pp. 48, 49.) 


Certainly St. Thomas’ life after his accession to the primacy 
was not the happy time those who are ignorant of its true 
character are inclined to suppose. Eight years were all he was 
given to fill his high place, and of these some six were spent out 
of England in exile. Nor was his own monarch his only source 
of trouble. As time went on he was pained still further by an 
estrangement from his kind host, King Louis, and even, through 
a misjudgment (quickly reversed however), from Pope Alex- 
ander, whose battles as Head of the Church, he was so valiantly 
fighting. Truly the year 1169 saw him in such guise, that he 
might well exclaim with the Psalmist: “I became a stranger to 
my brethren and one unknown to the sons of my mother; 
because the zeal of Thy house hath eaten me, and the affronts 
of those that affronted Thee fell upon me.” 

Thomas fell a victim, but the cause for which he perished 
triumphed. Nearly four centuries passed before another Henry, 
perhaps more cunning, certainly more powerful than the Curt- 
mantle, after ruthlessly signing the death-warrant of two other 
Thomases, glorious imitators of their sainted namesake, found 
himself able to impose far worse than Clarendon constitutions 
on a surprised but helpless people. 

Those who are interested to know how that blow was warded 
off in the twelfth century, will find in Father Morris’ pages an 
accurate and well-weighed account, and will have the advantage 
assured to them of a clear-sighted and judicious guide. 





3.—TRAITE DE LA VIE INTERIEURE.! 


The nature and scope of this work may be best gathered 
from the words of a Carmelite writer quoted in the Preface, who 
1 Traité de la vie intérieure. Petite Somme de 7 héologie Ascétique et Mystique, 
@’aprés Tesprit et les principes de S. Thomas d’Aguin. Par le R. P. Fr. André- 


Marie Meynard, des Fréres-Précheurs. Clermont Ferrand, Librairie Catholique, 
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states, and we believe with perfect truth, that “if all the informa- 
tion bearing upon mystical theology, that is to be found scattered 
up and down the writings of St. Thomas, were collected into one 
volume, it would form the most solid and accurate of all books 
which have treated thereof.” 

Such a work as is here indicated it has been the author’s 
aim to supply, without, however, restricting himself to the purely 
mystical side of his subject. The result has been the production 
of two volumes worthy to rank with the standard treatises of 
Schram and Scaramelli. The first volume treats of ascetical, 
the second of mystical theology. The whole is founded upon 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, copious references being made to 
his works and, where possible, his own words being employed, 
But the author’s research has not been confined to the writings 
of the Angelic Doctor, and the list of authorities, to whom he 
acknowledges himself indebted, includes such widely-representa- 
tive names as those of Cardinal Cajetan, Richard of St. Victor, 
Lessius, Suarez, Bossuet, Alcuin, and many other luminaries of 
the Church. 

The method employed seems to be singularly complete and 
exhaustive. Beginning with a preliminary chapter which deals 
with the fundamental principles of the spiritual life, the author 
leads the reader on by easy stages through the Purgative, Illu- 
minative, and Unitive ways. But it may be mentioned as 
illustrating his close adherence to St. Thomas, that he prefers 
to substitute for these more familiar terms, others suggested by 
a passage in the Summa. Accordingly, these three degrees of 
the interior life are distinguished as the period of Removal of 
obstacles, of Progress, and of Union respectively. Under one or 
other of these heads, he discusses in the first volume every point 
of importance to the aspirant to perfection at the outset of his 
career. Practical hints of the greatest value abound in this 
portion of the work, such as those upon the choice of a director 
upon the practice of exterior penance, and the like. Even souls 
already far advanced in virtue will learn much from the explana- 
tion of the higher methods of prayer and of union with God to 
be found in the second volume. But throughout nothing is left 
in uncertainty ; every ascetical principle laid down is supported 
by a corresponding principle of theologyderived from the works 
of St. Thomas, and this gives a strictly scientific value to the 
author’s opinions. It should not, however, be imagined that 
the treatment is so technical as to be dry or unattractive. The 
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style is simple and devotional, and the plan of conveying in- 
struction in the form of question and answer, which is used 
through both volumes, is conducive to clearness of explanation 
and facility of reference. The union of solid theology with 
genuine unction, which forms the chief characteristic of the 
work, affords a guarantee for the soundness of its doctrine, and 
should ensure for it a welcome reception by all students of the 
science of the saints. 


4.—FLOWERS IN NATURE AND IN ART.! 


As God, when creating the world, supplied man with the 
forest timber and solid rock for the building of habitations for 
his own use, and of noble temples consecrated to the service of 
his Creator, and at the same time placed before his eyes models 
of perfect grace and symmetry for their construction in the 
harmonious lines of landscape scenery, the interlacing branches 
of tall trees, and the dome of heaven spread out over all, so did 
He teach man the art of bright and rich adornment in the 
myriad flowers of every colour, tint, and form, which He has 
scattered with such lavish profusion over hill and plain and 
valley of this fair earth. Our appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers is twofold. We first of all take in at a glance the 
charm of their combination of colour and shape—their beauty 
in themselves; our next thought is, with what artless skill 
nature has employed them to brighten her deeper shades and 
lend grace to her sterner outlines, and thus show forth their 
beauty in decoration. 

It was natural that in course of time, and after different 
methods, man himself should copy the example of nature, and 
seek with his own hands both to reproduce the rich tints of 
each separate flower, and to weave them into wreaths and 
garlands wherewith to decorate his various works of art. Our 
attention has been called to the history of the employment of 
flowers in one of these branches of art by M. Loir-Mongazon 
in his recent work on Flowers, and the Painting of Flowers. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate for our national taste and art as English- 
men that zeal in the study or success in the practice of flower- 
painting should not form the only or truest test of the appre- 

1 Fleurs et Peinture de Fleurs. France et Italie. Flandre et Hollande. Par 
Loir-Mongazon. Paris: Librairie Academique Didier, 35, Quai des Grands- 
Augustins. 
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ciation of flowers for the sake of their own intrinsic loveliness, 
We are not without our meritorious artists under this head, but 
the school is one of decidedly modern growth, and owes its rise 
a good deal to the imitation of a bygone art which a short time 
ago claimed the title of Pre-Raffaelite. It is a school which 
scarcely receives sufficient favour amongst either our painters 
or our connoisseurs. M. Loir-Mongazon freely accords to us, 
as to the French, Flemish, Dutch, and other northern races, an 
intense love of flowers, fruits, and rich foliage for their own sake. 
This he attributes to the alternations of climate and the con- 
tinuance of severe winters, greatly enhancing to us the value, 
and concentrating our study, of each beauty and source of 
enjoyment which flowers present to us. Whereas, under southern 
skies and amid tropical heats, mind and sense alike are jaded by 
the perpetual luxuriance of light and colour. 

A genuine and simple love of flowers, and a delicate feeling 
after the truthful rendering of them in all their native shades 
and forms has ever been a mark of the Catholic mind. M. Loir- 
Mongazon points for proof to the constant recurrence, in due 
time and place, of the most beautifully painted or sculptured 
flowers in the artistic works of the middle ages. It was the 
subsequent period of the over-praised Renaissance which sacri- 
ficed the delicacy of living tints, the grace of the natural form, 
and even the semblance of the real flower to artificial designs 
of line and scroll-work, pleasing indeed to the eye, but in 
themselves fantastic and unmeaning. Later on a healthier 
tone succeeded, and the march of science opened out to painter 
as well as student the study and knowledge of plants in all the 
secret wonders of their organism. 

This development in the appreciation of flowers and accurate 
study of their varieties gradually affected the different countries 
of which our author treats, Italy and France, Belgium and 
Holland. It affected also their schools of art, and produced 
a large number of painters whose names are still more or less 
known to art students. To the general reader the pages of 
M. Loir-Mongazon will afford ample matter for awakening his 
interest. Among Flemish or Dutch artists, as famous in their 
painting of flowers as of genre, the name of the Jesuit lay-Brother, 
Daniel Segars, is well known to art students in this country. 
Besides pictures from his hand in houses of the Society in 
England, there is an admirable painting in the collection of 
Mr. Walmesley of Westwood, near Wigan, presenting the most 
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marvellous reproduction of each leaf, flower, and insect, as dis- 
tinctly.and freshly as though casually laid on the canvas, and 
as though it had been painted some twenty instead of some 
two hundred and twenty years ago. Among the many different 
methods employed of late years to soften, to elevate and educate 
the minds and characters of the hard-worked classes, the culti- 
vation of flowers has been wisely encouraged, in addition to that 
of a taste for music and for general reading. In furtherance of 
such a good work, it is very significant to observe that in every 
case given of an artist who has excelled in the study and 
delineation of flowers, the tenour of his life passed tranquilly 
along in the practice of simple and gentle virtues, rendering 
him amiable to and beloved by all, as though in testimony of 
the gracious influence exercised on our restless passions by daily 
intercourse and sympathy with these faithful preachers to us of 
God’s attributes of mercy and amiable perfections. 


5.—FATHER GAVIN’S SERMONS ON THE DECAY OF FAITH.! 


In these four sermons Father Gavin deals not with the decay 
of faith in the world at large, but with the evil effects of that 
decay upon Catholics who are not upon their guard to fortify 
themselves against the influences of the surroundings in which 
they must perforce dwell. We cannot escape from the age in 
which we live, but we can recognize its dangers, and a frank 
recognition of these dangers is the first step towards safety. 
The preacher in these sermons dwells first upon indifference 
to misbelief, he urges that such indifference can spring only 
from a failure to realize the value of the faith, the hateful evil 
of error, the miserable condition of its victims. “I can never 
imagine,” he says, “a saint in England regarding heresy with 
indifference, on the ground that so many were in good faith, or 
that grave sins are forgiven to those who frequently do not 
realize the necessity of contrition by an act of perfect sorrow.” 
Then he proceeds to call attention to another evil symptom of 
the time, what he aptly names “the distrust of the super- 
natural,” the readiness with which in art, literature, and science, 
men acquiesce in limiting the view to mere natural things, 
without rising to the thought of their Maker, and of the spiritual 

1 The Decay of Faith. Four Sermons preached in the Church of the Immaculate 


Conception, Farm Street, on the Sunday afternoons of February, 1885. By the 
Rev. M. Gavin, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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world that is no less real than the world of sense which veils iit 
from us. The same spirit leads men to look to natural interests 
before those of eternity, and the preacher makes this aspect of 
his subject a very practical one by denouncing the heartless 
folly of those who, for fear of alarming the dying man, let him 
pass unprepared into the presence of his Judge. The third 
sermon has for its subject “Dangerous Reading,” not that kind 
of reading which is a danger to purity, but that which is a 
source of danger to faith. Its opening pages contain a singularly 
clear exposition of a most difficult subject, the Catholic doctrine 
of the dispositions required for an act of Divine faith. Then 
having shown how much faith is influenced by the whole tone 
of thought in a man’s mind, he points to dangers that we fear 
are not always fully realized even by educated Catholics, not 
merely the peril of reading infidel or rationalistic books, but the 
danger of developing an un-Catholic frame of mind, and an 
inaccurate idea of the truths of faith by the study of even well- 
intentioned works of Protestant writers on religious topics. 


A knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew [he says] does not imply 
a knowledge of theology. An Anglican clergyman is not a theologian 
because he takes a Greek Father from a library shelf and reads him in 
the original ; or because he can discuss on philological grounds the 
force of a phrase in St. Paul, or elucidate passages in our Lord’s Life 
by descriptions of Eastern scenery. ‘The science of, theology, embrac- 
ing the vast field of revelation and all that directly or indirectly bears 
upon it, unfolding the sacred truths of faith and the rules of moral 
conduct, is in the keeping of the Catholic Church alone. Theology is 
the science that treats about God and His message to man, and is 
learnt in that Church only which God has founded. An infallible 
Church alone has the right to teach what we are to admit and what 
we are to reject, what to perform and what to avoid. Outside the 
Catholic Church there is theological charlatanism ; there is no theology 
worthy of the name. We need not therefore be surprised to find in 
Protestant writers, even though they be honestly acting up to their 
lights, false doctrine in direct conflict with the teaching of the Church : 
and where heresy is avoided, vagueness and inaccuracy of statement, 
and a perfectly inadequate conception of the whole truth as contained 
solely and taught solely in the Catholic Church (p. 47). 


The fourth and last sermon, after having set forth the 
Catholic doctrine on Christian marriage, gives an eloquent 
warning against the evils of mixed marriages, and shows how 
they imperil the faith of the children, and the happiness of 
parents and children alike. Father Gavin rightly insists that 
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for any one to regard such marriages as anything but an evil, 
unless in the most exceptional circumstances, is a sign of a 
decay of faith, a want of true Catholic spirit. 

It will be seen that the sermons throughout are devoted rather 
to indicating evils and dangers, than to suggesting remedies and 
safeguards, though this side of the subject is not left quite 
untouched. We have here words of warning, calmly and gravely 
spoken, and without any of the exaggeration that comes of 
straining after rhetorical effect. Warning has always a tendency 
to take a pessimist tone, we are therefore glad to see that Father 
Gavin ready as he is to point to the real dangers of our day, 
does not hesitate to speak hopefully of the future of the Church 
in England. Thus in the peroration of his first sermon he says: 


It is impossible for any good Catholic to be indifferent to the 
ravages misbelief has made, and is still making in this country. It is 
impossible not to mourn for the sheep wandering without a shepherd, 
not to pity souls endowed with such magnificent natural gifts drifting 
towards infidelity. Yet, brethren, I have confidence in two things— 
in unswerving loyalty on our part to the Faith, and in earnest perse- 
vering prayer. A great country is not converted in a year, or perhaps 
in a century, but slowly and surely God’s work will be done through 
the grace of heartfelt prayer. Those without the Church are our 
brethren though they kneel not at the same altar. ‘Their condition 
appeals to us for help by every motive that can touch the heart. Be 
not indifferent to their misbelief: ask the Spirit of truth to enlighten 
them. He can perform the wonders here again, which he wrought 
eighteen hundred years ago in an empire further removed from God 
than even England now is (pp. 19, 20). 





6.—MONTALEMBERT.! 


It has been said that we ought in our earliest years to get a 
superabundance of enthusiasm from our mothers, so that we 
may be able in after life to afford to lose a little as we meet 
with all the disappointments and failures of every-day life. 
This has always been necessary for those who strive to lead a 
life of virtue, it is doubly necessary for Catholics who wish to 
do good in the present day. 

The sketch of the life of Montalembert which lies before us 
brings this truth forcibly before our mind. Montalembert was 
in his youth fired with the lofty chivalrous enthusiasm of a 


? Montalembert. A Biographical Sketch. By Jos. Walter Wilstach. New York : 
The Catholic Publication Society Co., 9, Barclay Street, 1885. 
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knight of the middle ages, a Galahad of pure and high resolve. 
As the knight had his companion-in-arms, so Montalembert, 
while at the College of Sainte-Barbe, united himself to his life- 
long friend, Léon Cornudet. “In a written compact of self- 
consecration, the two friends bound themselves to their Maker, 
their country, and to each other, to devote their talents and 
their powers to God and freedom. . .. The seal of this life- 
treaty was the Holy Sacrament of the Altar” (p. 11). In his 
twentieth year he contributed to the Revue Francaise (of which 
Guizot was editor) two papers on Ireland and Sweden ; a candid 
friend told him that his “Irish dissertation was commonplace, 
and his article on Sweden tiresome.’ In 1830 he joined De 
Lamennais and Lacordaire in a league for the regeneration of 
Catholic ideas in France, coupled with liberal progress. He wrote 
for their organ, L’Avenir, and its suppression and the condem- 
nation of De Lamennais’ views was the first great trial of his 
life. The struggle between his tendency to liberal opinions, 
and his duty as a Catholic, was a fierce one; but at last his 
better instincts, aided by the influence of Lacordaire, prevailed, 
and he made a full and entire submission to the decision of 
Rome, abandoning De Lamennais to his fate. 

As a member of the Chamber of Peers, and afterwards of 
the Chamber of Deputies, he fought intrepidly for the freedom 
of education and the freedom of the Church, and continued to 
devote all his energies to further the great objects of justice, 
honour, and freedom. The rather wide views on freedom which 
he had held as a young man became modified in after life, when 
he saw what interpretation the Republicans put upon the word 
freedom. In one of his greatest speeches, delivered in the 
year 1849, he accused the Republicans of having “disenchanted 
the world of liberty,” of having “ compromised, or overthrown, 
or annihilated in all honest hearts that noble belief.” 

In 1851, he supported Napoleon in the coup d'état, as the 
only safeguard of France against socialism and revolution. He 
very soon was undeceived, and, a disappointed man, he retired 
into private life, seeking consolation, like so many other poli- 
ticians, in the pleasures of literature. His opinion of Napoleon, 
and of the effects of his rule, may be gathered from the following 
extract from one of his letters, written in 1867 : 

The base treachery with which he, and he alone, has destroyed the 
temporal power of the Pope, will sufficiently stamp his moral character 
on the judgment of history ; while by the creation of United Italy and 
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United Germany he has shown the worthlessness of his policy, and 
destroyed that relative greatness of France which he had received from 
the hands of the house of Bourbon and the Republic. But what is 
worse than all that, he has debased the moral character of the nation, 
and, under the hollow covering of the material improvements which you 
signalize, he has destroyed every principle and every habit of conserva- 
tive resistance. This will become evident in the next revolution, when, 
instead of the conservative reaction getting the upper hand, as was the 
case in 1830 and 1848, France will become a lasting prey to the 
atheistical and Jacobinical party which has been fomented in every 
village by the Imperial administration (pp. 89, 90). 


However, as we have said, he found consolation in literature, 
in the study of the monks of the middle ages. “I owe to 
them,” he says, “from a purely human point of view, a great 
debt for having reconciled me with men, in opening to my 
vision a world where only at distant intervals egotists and liars, 
the servile and the ungrateful, darken the path.” This study 
and its results embodied in his great work, the Monks of the 
West, continued to be his occupation and solace up to his death 
in 1870. 

The story of Montalembert’s life is told by Mr. Wilstach 
with impartial loyalty to his hero and to truth, in the interesting 
sketch he has lately published for American and English 
readers. The tone of the book is healthy, and thoroughly 
Catholic. It will do great good if it brings before young English- 
speaking Catholics a class of men whose career is one of the 
most interesting and consoling episodes in the history of modern 
France. May it excite some to the same generous devotion to 
lofty aims, and warn them of the rocks which are only too 
likely to obstruct their course ! 


7.—FATHER BROECKAERT’S “FACT DIVINE.”! 


No one who has studied Father Broeckaert’s Guzde du Jeune 
Littérateur will be surprised to find that his Fazt Divzn, though 
translated, is yet full of life and spirit. The sketch of the 
author’s life, which immediately follows the Author's Introduction, 
says that “he gave no mean proof of his uncommon erudition 
in his” Guide ; but erudition is only the least of its merits: its 

1 The Fact Divine. An Historical Study of the Christian Revelation and of the 


Catholic Church, by Joseph Broeckaert, S.J. Translated from the French by 
Edmund J. A. Young. Portland, Maine: M‘Gowan and Young, 1885. 
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truly distinctive merit is that it weaves the threadbare rules of 
formal rhetoric into a graceful continuous texture which has all 
the charm of novelty. So with the work before us. The fact 
it speaks of is as old as Christianity, nay, in one sense as old 
as Adam and the Fall ; the proofs it alleges are to be found in 
most treatises of apologetic theology ; and yet there is, through- 
out Zhe Fact Divine, a unity of purpose and a freshness and 
vigour of treatment that make these old things look, what 
they really are, for ever new. 

While never at a loss for an answer to the sophistry of 
infidels, Father Broeckaert is continually insisting on the stub- 
bornness of facts. Towards the end of Part First, in which he 
addresses himself to proving the fact of the Christian revelation, 
“not merely the theory of a Divine religion, as a philosophical 
conquest of the human mind, but the real and proved fact of a 
Divine religion,” he says: 


To these proofs of the Divinity of Christ, what reply do infidels 
make? Either abuse, after the manner of Voltaire, or the vain abstrac- 
tions of modern rationalism. The rationalists have proved, they 
pretend, the impossibility of the union of the finite with the infinite. 
Ever the pretence of sounding the depths of the infinite! Were this 
difficulty inexplicable, it would be no less necessary to admit the fact duly 
certified. It is the same with an infinite number of natural facts, and 
no one for this reason calls them in question. Nature, as well as 
religion, has her mysteries: we know that they exist, but how do they 
exist? That is the secret of God. 

But if we experience difficulty in raising our minds to the compre- 
hension of the mysterious union of the Word with human nature, there 
is none in justifying it. In this mystery the union of the finite and the 
infinite does not consist in the unity of zature—this absurdity belongs 
to the pantheists,—but in the unity of person: a hypostatic union, which, 
in one single Divine person, unites, without confounding them, without 
one being absorbed by the other, the Divine nature and the human 
nature. . . . Understood in this manner, the union of two reasonable 
natures is more easily conceived with the infinite superiority of one over 
the other than with perfect equality. Besides, does man understand 
the union of the body with the soul, or the action of the will upon the 
movements of the body? This is a mystery almost as inexplicable as 
the union of the Eternal. Word with the human nature (pp. 138, 139). 


All similar difficulties that come within the range of surface 
theology are fairly and squarely met. The answer is terse 
and telling and honest. We would instance especially the two 
short chapters on the Crusades and the Schism of the West 
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(pp. 250—257), and the paragraph that brushes away into space 
the old calumnies about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
(p. 267). 

In historical perspective the author is a master. He holds 
the sure thread through the labyrinth of ancient and modern 
history, and, more fortunate than the hero in the fable, he is 
not groping in the dark, nor trembling for the snapping of the 
clue; in his hands the thread is strong as steel and luminous 
with Divine light. The reading of his chapters on the figures 
and prophecies of the Old Testament, opens out a far truer 
and deeper knowledge of those sacred books than can be 
gleaned from the voluminous commentaries of contemporary 
writers of the rationalistic school. They have fragmentary, 
tentative views; he has the pregnant brevity of truth. 

After reading the author’s excellent Introduction, when we 
came to the second chapter of part i, we were rather dis- 
appointed at the treatment of scientific difficulties about the 
Mosaic cosmogony and the antiquity of man. How was it 
that a book, translated in 1884, quite up to date in theological 
questions (cf. p. 236), had not a word to say of evolution or of 
prehistoric man? But the anomaly was explained as soon as 
we noticed the Bishop of Liége’s letter of approbation (p.iv.). It 
bears date September 30, 1859. A quarter of a century has 
come and gone since the book was written, and such a quarter 
of a century—undoubtedly the richest in scientific discovery 
and also the most prolific in unsound generalizations from 
scientific data. It would be well, then, if sections iv. and v. 
of this second chapter were recast. What they say is true, but 
too antiquated to meet the inquirer of the present day. We 
have, of course, nothing to fear from true science; but, if we 
aim at inspiring confidence, we must show that we are aware 
of what is going on in the world of biology, geology, assyrio- 
logy, and philology. 

The straightforward humility of the translator in his preface 
almost disarms all criticism of his part of the work. And yet 
we must say that the translation is sometimes too literal. 
Without looking for an ideal perfection, we may be allowed 
to hope that Mr. Young, who has deserved well of all Catholics 
in undertaking this translation, will, when next he tries his hand 
at it, view his every chapter at arm’s length and ask himself if 
it has a genuine English face. 

Let him take, for instance, this sentence of his: “ Faith is 
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always superior to any purely natural certainty, not by a 
superiority of evidence, but by a superiority of adhesion” (p. $). 
The words we have italicized are abstract terms. The French 
mind revels in them; the English mind hates them, wants to 
see them in the concrete, and would understand them better in 
some such form as the following : “ Not because the evidence is 
clearer, but because the grasp of truth is firmer.” The better a 
man knows the language from which he translates, the less he 
fears to shake himself free from verbal servility. And yet such 
a man will find a world of meaning in a preposition. This 
accuracy would have saved Mr. Young from rendering “en faire 
justice” (which must have been the wording of the original) by 
“to do it justice.” “To smash it” would have been Gordon’s 
way of putting it. But at any rate there is a great difference 
between “faire justice a” and “faire justice de.” Again, the 
heading of chapter viii. (part ii.), “Juterior of the Primitive 
Church,” suggests the inside of a catacomb. What the author 
meant was “inner life.” 


8.—HELPS TO HEALTH! 


Mr. Burdett’s little book on health will be very acceptable 
to the community in general. Medical men may scoff at it as 
popular and conveying no information not already familiar ; 
but we are not all medical men, and what is familiar to them 
is new and valuable information to us who are non-professionals. 
The author has the happy knack of choosing out just the facts 
that everybody wants to know and is sure at some time or other 
to find useful. Not only will mothers find a stock of useful hints 
for the nursery and school-room, and those sick with the more 
common ills to which flesh is heir, suggestions as to the climate 
and mineral waters, from which they may hope to find relief; 
but those in the possession of good health and anxious to retain 
it as long as possible (and who is not included in this category ?) 
will learn a thousand important facts which they did not know 
before, or which they are too prone to forget. For instance, 
Mr. Burdett insists with a most wise persistency on the necessity 


1 Helps to Health: the Habitation, the Nursery, the School-room, and the Person. 
With a Chapter on Pleasure and Health Resorts. By Henry C. Burdett, Founder of 
the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 1885. 
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of regular outdoor exercise, not merely during youth, when most 
men are naturally prone to it, but in middle age and later life, 
when there is often a very strong disinclination to it. If not, 
dyspepsia, gout, &c. will develope with alarming rapidity. 
Exercise 


Increases the flow of blood through the small vessels of the skin, 
and causes a profuse discharge of perspiration. It causes the muscles 
to increase in size and become harder and firmer. It improves the 
appetite and digestive powers. It is necessary for burning off many of 
the used-up materials that enter the blood from all parts of the body, 
which if not burned off would accumulate and set up various diseases. 
Every one probably takes more food than is absolutely essential to the 
repair of the body, and if the refuse, as it were, of such food is not 
burned up by a proper amount of exercise, it will be necessary to draw 
a very hard and fast line as to the amount of food required, which is 
impossible. “But exercise probably does good also by maintaining the 
balance of the circulation. Thus, a brain worked largely gets flushed 
with blood. If exercise follows, the blood is attracted to the muscles 
and the brain is relieved. In the same way exercise will relieve a con- 
gested stomach and liver, and it is also necessary to maintain the 
muscles in a firm and healthy state (p. 99). 























The amount of exercise he states at an average of about six 
miles on smooth ground, and less up and down hill. His 
remarks on food appear to us very sensible, and he states the 
question of the use of alcohol and tobacco with laudable modera- 
tion and prudence. His chapters on ventilation, drainage, the 
construction of houses, window draughts, smoky chimneys, and 
other kindred subjects are just what the ordinary non-professional 
man wants to know, and is sure to find continually useful in 
practical life. It is the practical character of this little book 
which'makes it at once useful and interesting, and the pleasant 
style in which it is written increases its attractiveness and ought 
















to secure for it many readers. 






9.—NATURE’S NURSLING. 





The story of Nature's Nursling’ is bright and innocent. 
Lord Cyril Camion, second son of the wealthy Marquis of 
Kilmorcie, had married without his father’s consent an Irish 






1 Nature’s Nursling. A Romance from real life. By Lady Gertrude Stock. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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Catholic lady of great beauty, but of no fortune or birth. 
For this Lord Kilmorcie exiled him from his presence and 
cut off his allowance; the small fortune of 47,000 left Cyril 
by his mother he could not touch, nor his pay as officer in the 
Guards. The loss of money was his least trouble, for shortly 
after the birth of his daughter Muriel, his fascinating wife eloped 
with a brother officer, and he was forced by his friends to apply 
for a divorce. For years the unhappy man wandered about 
Europe with his child whom he passionately loved, endeavouring 
to supply himself with the money that his expensive tastes 
needed by constant visits to gaming tables: more than once 
his eldest brother Lord Dune generously paid off his heavy 
debts. But his usual ill-luck, as Cyril Camion termed it, was 
fast closing round him. All his money was gone, Lord Dune’s 
family was so large that no effectual help could come from him, 
Lord Kilmorcie alone could assist him, and this he was willing 
to do, but on one condition—he must surrender to him and his 
sister the education of Muriel, his only treasure, and himself go 
to Australia. A very heartless condition this no doubt seems, 
but if we turn to the history of our heroine we shall at least 
understand the reason of it. Before their divorce, the lively 
faith of his Irish wife had extracted from Lord Cyril the 
promise that as Muriel had been baptized a Catholic and 
consecrated a Child of Mary, she should at least be taught 
nothing contrary to her faith and always dress in white. Un- 
fortunately the hidebound gloomy [Presbyterianism of Lord 
Kilmorcie, with its extempore daily prayers, its Sabbath observ- 
ances and long dreary sermons echoing nothing but damnation 
and predestination, had left Cyril when quite young with a 
most violent hatred of all religion, and his early troubles had 
made him doubt the existence of God. Hence he had deter- 
mined to bring up his child with, it is true, no prejudice against 
the Church, but without any knowledge whatever of God—she 
was to be “Nature’s Nursling.” Our introduction to her is a 
fair specimen of Lady Gertrude Stock’s style. 


[The child] was carefully and beautifully dressed from head to foot, 
entirely in white. . . . The well-shaped legs were encased in long silk 
stockings, and on her feet she wore white kid shoes with pearl buckles. 
A broad-brimmed straw hat, trimmed with a simple wreath of snow- 
drops, completed the bewitching but somewhat fanciful costume of the 
lovely child, who came dancing with peals of merry laughter into the 
road, a white kitten in her arms, and three noisy dogs barking behind 
her (vol. i. pp. 4, 5). 
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Unfortunately we cannot quote the conversation that ensues 
between the child and Alan Grey, her father’s greatest friend, 
whom she had never seen before; it is delightfully fresh and 
pretty. In her own artless way she tells him that her father 
never teaches her about God because of his own ignorance as 
to who He is. 

We can scarcely wonder then that Lord Kilmorcie insisted 
on the separation of father and child, nor be surprised at the 
agony of the loving father who dreaded the cold drearisome 
austerity of the Scotch household, its unbending formality and 
icy grandeur, for his bright sunny Muriel, she who was all 
impulse, love and gaiety. Submit he must, but before sending 
his darling into the mists of Scotland, spiritual and other, he 
determined to bring Muriel and her mother together, who for 
years under the name of Mrs. Leslie had, as governess to the 
family of the Marquis du Chatelet, lived a life of great sanctity 
and penance. For years the poor lady had longed to see her 
daughter, but even now, when the time came, it was thought 
best not to reveal to Muriel the relationship, for she had been 
taught from her earliest years to look upon her mother as dead. 
If Mrs. Leslie was denied this comfort, she had the privilege 
of giving her the good tidings that the Church was her mother 
and claimed her as her child. Thus when the time came for 
Muriel’s journey north, she left France a Catholic, and, though 
but fifteen years old, she left it taking with her the heart of 
René, the only son of the Marquis du Chatelet, to whom she 
vowed fidelity, but he must wait, they agreed, till she was her 
own mistress. It was abundantly clear that the bigoted Scotch 
nobleman would never give his consent to his grand-daughter’s 
union with a foreigner and a Papist. No wonder René as he 
had come across Muriel sleeping in a wood, dressed in her fairy 
costume of white, had looked upon her and loved. 


A quick sharp bark from Nigel fails to rouse weary Muriel but 
instantly attracts to her the attention of the stranger, who perceiving 
suddenly the fair white figure lying amidst the flowers, pauses for a 
moment in astonishment ; then becoming aware that she sleeps, he 
raises his hat almost reverently, and passes her with noiseless steps. 

“ How beautiful!” he soliloquizes, and again stands still to look 
back at her. “It might be Elaine herself [he had just been reading 
Tennyson’s /dy//], how srange ! 

Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable 


Elaine the lily maid of Astolat !” 
(Vol. i. pp. 102, 103.) 
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Her after career we must leave our readers the pleasure of 
discovering ; we have only introduced them to Muriel. 

We will venture on one little criticism. We think it is a 
mistake to occupy so large a portion of the third volume 
with the history of Lourdes and the defence of Rome by 
the Zouaves. A novel is scarcely the place for religious 
or historical excerpts, however important they may be. The 
primary duty of fiction is not to edify or instruct, and the 
good or evil it works is to be measured by its spirit. Mature’s 
Nursling will do far more good by its excellent tone than by its 


fragments of contemporary history. 


I0.—SAINTS OF WESSEX AND WILTSHIRE.! 


A pamphlet which we notice in another page exhorts 
English Catholics to be loyal to the Catholic community in 
England, and we think a word of exhortation is also needed to 
urge upon them a loyal devotion to the English Saints. We 
talk about England as once the Isle of the Saints, but an 
ordinary Catholic, asked to enumerate those who earned for it 
the name, would. not be able to give a long list. When he had 
mentioned St. George and St. Augustine, St. Thomas Becket 
and St. Cuthbert, and St. Edmund and the Venerable Bede, his 
memory would too often begin to fail him, unless indeed he 
happened to be something of an antiquarian. Some saints 
indeed there are who are familiar on account of the localities 
with which they are associated, like St. Alban, St. Chad, and 
St. Winifred, or by some chance tradition, like St. Swithin, but 
there are many more whom, it is sad to think, are almost, or 
altogether forgotten, or at least their lives remain unread upon 
our shelves. Father Goldie’s graphic account of some saints 
of Wessex and Wiltshire? is a timely reminder of the glories 
of the great St. Osmund, of St. Birinus, one of the early 
apostles of England, who, like his Master, trod the yeasty waves 
without even the sole of his foot dipping beneath the water, 
of St. Headda, Bishop of Winchester, who assisted to draw up 
King Ina’s code of Christian laws, many of which still linger in 
our statute-book, of St. Aldhelm, of St. Edith, child of a mother 
who, in spite of one fall from innocence, lived and died herself a 

3 Saints of Wessex and Wiltshire. By Francis Goldie, S.J. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1885. 
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saint. Of course St. Osmund is the prominent figure in this list 
of saints, and Father Goldie’s sketch of him is full of vivid 
interest. The following anecdote is familiar enough, but it is 
not generally told of St. Osmund. 


One day, so the writers of his ancient Life record, even the devil 
had to own to his virtue. For as the Saint was going, as he did every 
day, to church, the tempter tried to bar the way. ‘‘Who art thou?” 
asked Osmund. “I am Satan,” was the answer, “and daily and great 
wrongs have I suffered at thy hands, and so I would gladly stay you in 
your good resolves.” “What wrongs have I done you?” “You 
surpass me but little in goodness,” replied the fiend, “for if you fast, I 
never eat; if you watch, I never sleep; if you work, I never rest. But 
there is one thing in which you have the better of me. It is your 
humility, which hinders me from overcoming you” (p. 48). 


It is needless to say that careful research and accuracy of 
detail characterize Father Goldie’s pamphlet, and that he tells 
the story of the saints of Wessex pleasantly and well. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


CATHOLICS are sometimes accused of not being so familiar as 
Protestants with their Bible, and it is quite true that they do 
not regard an acquaintance with the mere historical details 
of Old Testament history as of any religious value. But they 
esteem of the greatest value history as it bears upon their faith. 
Father Thaddeus’ 7ypfes and Figures of our Lady in the Old 
Testament' is a good instance of the use of the Old Testament 
that recommends itself to Catholics. As the Jewish history, the 
Jewish law, the rites and ceremonies of the Jews, tell of Him 
in whom they were all to be consummated, so there runs 
through them all a series of persons and things which tell of 
her who shared in her Son’s work. Rachel, Judith, Rebecca, 
Miriam, Esther, Abigail, Bethsabee, even poor Eve herself, all 
foreshadowed our Lady. So too did the fleece of Gideon, the 
ark of Noe, the tower of David, the dial of Achaz, the cloud of 
Elias, the fountain sealed up, and a number of other figures 
occurring in the Old Testament. The various points of resem- 
blance are carefully drawn out by Father Thaddeus in detail, 
and every client of Mary will find in his pages good matter for 
meditation, and a fresh impulse to devotion. 

Father Nieremberg’s Adoration in Spirit and Truth® was 
reprinted fifteen years ago from the old English translation, 
with spelling modernized, but all the old quaint renderings of 
the edition of 1673. A fresh edition has lately been issued in 
cheap and very convenient form. It is a most valuable book 
for spiritual reading, abounding (as Father Gallwey remarks in 
the Preface) with short pregnant sentences which remain in the 
memory, and will well repay a careful study. 

The Way of the Cross is one of those devotions which brings 
home to us with special force the Passion of our Lord and 

1 Mary foreshadowed ; or, Considerations on the Types and Figures of our Blessed 


Lady in the Old Testament. By Rev. F. Thaddeus, O.S.F. R. Washbourne, 18, 


Paternoster Row, London. 
2 Adoration in Spirit and Truth, By Father Nieremberg. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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Saviour Jesus Christ. The Church has shown her approval 
of it by the large Indulgences she confers on those who piously 
practise it. The faithful have ever recognized in it one of the 
most salutary means of appeasing the anger of God and 
renewing their fervour in His service. A series of prayers 
and pious thoughts suitable for the various Stations and 
especially adapted for the use of religious has just been pub- 
lished by the New York Catholic Publication Society.* For 
each Staticn there is an appropriate prayer and a miniature 
meditation, with good resolution to be made as the fruit of 
each. The collection furnishes an attractive variety for those 
who are already familiar with the Way of the Cross generally 
found in Catholic prayer-books. 

We Catholics* is a refreshing pamphlet, well adapted to raise 
the spirits-and the courage of a dispirited Catholic who is 
weighed down by a sense of social and intellectual inferiority 
on the part of himself and his fellow-religionists. So far from 
being in any sort of inferiority, we Catholics are, thank God, 
to the fore in every department of literature and art, and in 
almost every work in life, and, in comparison with our scant 
numbers, most remarkably so. A small section of a large 
community is always at a double disadvantage: it is not 
merely the fewness of their numbers, but their necessary division 
and isolation which tells against them. They cannot compete 
on equal terms with the majority because, in matters of edu- 
cation, they are handicapped. Where they are necessarily 
excluded from the highest education of the country by their 
faith, the disadvantage is increased tenfold. Add to this that 
the mass of Catholics in England are of the poorest of Irish 
immigrants, and our present position becomes almost a miracle. 
The author of We Catholics proves his point most conclusively 
by names and facts. His case is the stronger in that he rests 
his case almost entirely on the lay element of the Church in 
England. The lesson he desires to inculcate is, that it is a great 
mistake for Catholics to criticize and depreciate each other, and 
that it involves a very serious danger. “It is an inclined plane,” 
he says (p. 6) “on which we, who do not feel the full responsi- 
bility of a glorious spiritual kingship have taken our stand: and 
at the foot of it is the City of Destruction.” “It is esprit de corps 
that is our crying need. Much goes by favour in this world, 





3 Way of the Cross. Specially adapted to the use of religious and of persons 
leading a devout life. Translated from the French. West Chester, New York. 
4 We Catholics. London: Burns and Oates. 
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and let our favour be in the direction of our fellow-Catholics. 
St. Paul enjoined on his disciples charity to all, and especially 
charity to those of the Household of Faith: and it is in no spirit 
of exclusiveness, but only by an instinct of self-protection, that 
I now quote those words, as indicating what should be our 
attitude towards our own” (p. 30). Our readers will see that 
We Catholics is hortatory as well as consolatory. We think 
its words of advice likely to prove useful as well as its facts of 
encouragement. 

Father Feeney has put together a great deal of very useful 
and practical advice on the mutual duties and responsibilities 
of husband and wife in a Christian household,®> and on the 
difficult and delicate question of the management of children 
and youth. He lays great stress, and very wisely, on the 
importance of a relation of friendship and confidence between 
parents and their sons and daughters, and of the pre-eminent 
necessity of good example if the latter are to turn out well. 
We think, however, that he is a little too sweeping in his 
denunciation of novels in general, and speaks without sufficient 
knowledge of his subject. It is not true in general that “duelling 
is a cherished institution in works of fiction,’ or that “the 
heroism of restrained passion is pronounced craven and white- 
livered” (p. 221). There is a similar exaggeration in his tone 
respecting alcoholic drinks. When he advises parents to tell a 
doctor who prescribes wine frequently and freely to a sick child 
that “he has not fully studied the resources of his craft,” (p. 202), 
and to refuse to follow such advice, we cannot agree with him. 
Fancy a poor sick boy, with his vital powers almost exhausted 
by fever, to whom the doctor orders constant wine and brandy 
as the only chance of recovery, yet deprived of the necessary 
stimulant by the folly of a mother who would quote Father 
Feeney’s authority for conduct which may cause the death of 
her boy. For instances are by no means rare where large 
doses of stimulant afford the only hope of tiding over the crisis 
of exhaustion. 

These two little Retraites a l'usage des communautés relt- 
gieuses as their title-pages tell us, are fragrant with the 
genuine spirit of St. Francis de Sales. Solid they are indeed, 


5 Home Duties and Home Difficulties. By Rev. B. Feeney, with Preface by 
His Eminence Cardinal Manning. London and Dublin: James Duffy. 

6 Petite Retraite Préparatoire au Renouvellement des Vaux, etc. 2e édition. 
Ratisbonne : Imprimeur, G. J. Manz, 1884. 

Petite Retraite Préparatoire @ la fite de Paques, etc. Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie. 
Lille et Bruges. 
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practical, and full of unction; but for those who study them 
and use them carefully, they tell of something more than mere 
spiritual skill, and that something is experience. . There is 
nothing to indicate who is the author; and yet we feel that 
what she writes of must be very real to her, must have been 
experienced by her. A third edition of the Renouvellement des 
Veux is in preparation. It has already been translated into 
German, and will soon appear in English. 

Mr. Egan’s sensible pamphlet’ points out the necessity, the 
value, and the dangers of the stage, and urges on Catholics that 
they should use their influence far more than they do at present. 
Catholic public opinion ensures respect for all things Catholic on 
the stage, but it is not sufficiently awake to the demoralizing 
effects of the sensuous, if not sensual, plays which are in favour 
with the public at present. The stage reflects the public taste. 
It is Christian at bottom, Mr. Egan tells us, since Christian 
society has moulded it. This is true, but we fear that in the 
present day other influences are at work to undo the influence of 
Christianity. If “a modern Pagan is an impossibility,” we fear 
that he is only turned into something worse than Pagan. He 
who rejects the truth is worse than he who has never received 
it. Yet we quite agree that whatever individuals may do, society 
can never again descend into the depths of ancient Paganism. 
We must hope that the ever-increasing influence of the Church 
in America may purify the American stage, as well as American 
society in general. 

Whatever we may think of Women’s Rights, all sensible 
persons must approve of the modern movement which finds 
employment of various kinds suited to their special gifts and 
capabilities. Besides those who are engaged in houses of 
business, there are thousands of young women who at the 
present time are clerks in Government offices in London and 
the Provinces, sorters in the Post Office, telegraph clerks, and 
what are called counter-women, whose duties consist in selling 
stamps, issuing money-orders, &c. Messrs. Cassell’s Guzde to 
Female Employment in Government Offices’ gives all the necessary 
information to girls who desire to obtain any of these occu- 
pations, which are now for the most part open to public com- 
petition and within the reach of any intelligent and educated 
girl. It contains copies of the papers set, and details as to age 

? The Theatre and Christian Parents. By Maurice Francis Egan. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
* Guide to Female Employment in Government Offices. London: Cassell and Co, 


1884. 
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and subjects of examination, and other useful hints of various 
kinds. 

A simple German reading book for young children who have 
already picked up some knowledge of, the language from a 
nursery governess has long been needed, and Fraulein Jagst has 
supplied the need in a series of first lessons,® simple and suited 
to an early age, printed in big type to begin with, and illustrated 
by a series of little pictures which makes it attractive to the 
childish mind. The first forty of the extracts are in verse, and 
are intended to be learned by heart. The remainder consist of 
fables and simple stories. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


The Katholik for March continues to discuss the subject of 
the different theories of the universe, alleging that the correct- 
ness of the teleological theory may be argued from the admirable 
manner in which the structure of the various organisms in the 
vegetable and animal world, from the highest to the lowest, the 
place appointed them and the powers and instincts conferred 
on them, are adapted to the fulfilment of their several functions ; 
thus proving them to have been created with a purpose and 
for an end. Dr. Ernst again enters the arena in defence, to a 
certain extent, of the Pelagians, a sect whose teaching, although 
undoubtedly heretical, is not, he avers, so utterly erroneous in 
respect to the work of redemption as some recent writers have 
stated it to be. All great men have their calumniators, but few 
have been more grossly maligned and misrepresented than 
Philip the Second of Spain. A learned canon of Toledo has 
not long since published a volume of great interest, the result 
of wide and patient research, wherein he endeavours to place 
the character and actions of that monarch in a clearer and truer 
light, and thus remove the prejudice wherewith posterity unjustly 
regards him. This work furnishes the subject of a pleasant 
article in the Katholik. We have also the first of a series of 
papers on the Apocalypse, which are less a commentary on that 
book than suggestions which may help to lift the veil of mist 
wherewith it is shrouded. The writer of the article advises a 
careful study of the connection between the prophecies of the 
Old Testament and those of the New, as serving greatly to 
elucidate the latter. 


9 First Lessons in German Reading. By Fraulein Jagst. Cassell and Co. 
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The Civilta Cattolica (834, 835, 836) again calls the attention 
of the reader to the Agrarian question. The report of the 
Commission of Inquiry is the reverse of satisfactory ; notwith- 
standing the abundant resources of the country, if properly 
cultivated, the rural population is reduced to a state of extreme 
poverty, if not starvation ; ill-feeling is rife against land-owners, 
and disaffection prevails against the Government, on account of 
the long term of military service and the excessive taxation. 
In the opinion of the Civi/ta—which, it must be confessed, is 
apt to take a gloomy view of the situation—a grave crisis is 
imminent, and unless speedy measures are taken to relieve the 
distress of the people, an insurrection of the labouring classes, 
or wholesale emigration may be anticipated. It is remarkable 
that whereas in other European countries the cities are the 
hot-bed of material misery, moral degradation, and social dis- 
order, in “regenerate” Italy the greatest amount of poverty, 
disaffection, and socialism prevails in the country. The motive 
of the Italian expedition into Africa is discussed in another 
article. It is not friendship for England, nor can the interests 
of Italy be forwarded by the enterprise. The Minister Mancini 
alleges that it is undertaken in behalf of civilization and justice ; 
but the writer in the C7vz/td augurs this ill-advised move to be 
the beginning of evil for Italy, the commencement of her down- 
fall. Another article, entitled “‘The Perfection of the World,” 
confutes the theory of Optimists. The continuation of the series 
of papers on the Constitution and Authority of the Church, 
proceeds to maintain her right to elect to the sacred ministry ; 
a right conferred on her by her Divine Founder, essential to her 
being, and admitting neither of intervention on the part of the 
people or interference on the part of secular princes. Mention 
must also be made of an interesting article on astronomy, the 
most ancient of all sciences, studied by the Chaldees, the 
Egyptians, and the Chinese in the most remote ages. The 
amount and correctness of the knowledge acquired by the 
savants of those countries is most astonishing, and the existence 
of this high degree of culture in primitive times is shown to 
afford strong confirmation of the biblical history of the human 
race. The natural science notes (No. 834) enumerate the 
principal explosive materials, giving some particulars concerning 
their origin and nature which is of special interest in the present 
day. 
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